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SUICIDE IN COUNTY JAILS 


after three months, one woman whose husband hung himself still 
hasn't gotten personal items and answers from jail officials. 


PAYING OUR BILLS BY PHONE 


it involves the banks in more and more transactions 


BURNING DUMPS 


after all the pulling and tugging, footdragging and complaining, 
they're on the way out 


EXPORTING MAINE‘S LUMBER 
TO EUROPE 


the companies call it a boon to Maine, but whether or not Maine 
working people will benefit is a real question. 


Also: 
Why Labor's ranks are dwindling, Tenants in 
Maine, Environmental Roundup, Women in 
sports, Occupational Health Conference 





We could not help but be dissatisfied with the media's 
- enough, we were not allowed to view the occupiers as “real z 


handling of the Seabrook occupation. Typically 
people with very real (and legitimate) concerns. 


Rather, the occupiers were presented to us as “radicals” out for a Sunday good time against Meldrin Thompson 


Of course, nothing could be further from 
that touches all of us who live in Maine. 


the truth. The struggle against Nuclear Power is an important one 
It is serious business that deserves serious study by all those who 


are concerned about the well-being of their descendants and the future of Maine in general. 


Accordingly, we h 


ave interviewed a number of the participants of the occupation in order that they 


might tell you - in their own words - why they were opposed to nuclear power and why they were willing 
_ to go to such lengths to stop it. 





It's a matter of people being told over and over again that 
they don’t have the right to make decisions like that. People 
don’t trust utilities. Most people, if they thought about it, 
would have to say, “Now | can’t think of anything the utility 
ever did for.me. Why should it be any different with nuclear 
power?” And it’s obvious that there are dangers that can’t 
be overlooked. What it’s going to take is people willing to 
make some sort of secrifice or other in order to make every- 
one else aware of those dangers. Anyone who learns the 
slightest bit about nuclear power can see that there's 
just too much wrong with it. 


My initial contact (with the issue) was a film called 
“Lovejoy’s Nuclear War”, in which a lot of the issues were 
brought out by various experts. After that | began reading 
and talking with a lot of people about it. There are two 
real good books about nuclear power, one is by Dr, John 
Goffman and Tamplin called Poisoned Power which just 
wipes out the thought that any amount of radiation is 
safe. And the other is a small book called Nuclear Power : 
The Fifth Horseman, it’s put out by the World Watch Insti- 
tute. It talks about economics, safety, and efficiency - 
nuclear power is just not what its proponents say it ine 


I've been working with the Clamshell almost since 
it began. That’s the New England wide umbrella organi- 
zation for various regional anti-nuclear groups. We've 





built it anyway 


staged various other public events ranging from petition- 
ing co door to door canvassing to small demonstrations. 


by Jackie Potter 


Nilgun Tolek, 21, 
Portland 


- The people of Seabrook voted against it 
* but it doesn’t matter. The public Service 
: Company and Thompson went ahead and 


We got into the site around 3 Saturday and about 
3 Sunday they began arrests. At about 2:15 Col. Doyon 


without breaking any laws to the 3 occupations at Seabrook. of the State Police announced that unless we chose to* 


The people at Seabrook have been opposed to the 
nuclear power plant for 7 years since the idea first 
came up. They tried every means of stopping it. peti- 
tioning and in their initial stages of planning a power 
plant there were hearings. Just about anyone can go 
and testify - at least say whether they’re.for or against. 
People went through all that. Then there was a vote 
taken in the town of Seabrook and it wasn’t a binding 
vote, ? 

The people of Seabrook voted against it but it 
didn’t matter. The Public Service Company and 
Thompson built it anyway. There was another vote 
taken just this spring and it was even more overwhelm- 
ingly against it. The issue came up in town meetings 
and seven out of the twelve surrounding towns also 
voted against nuclear power and various other aspects 
of it. They outlawed transportation of nuclear waste 
through their towns. And so the area is against it; 
there's no doubt about it. And yet it continues to be 
built. One of the two plants in Gov. Thompson's 
platform is home rule and that’s what he has to say 
for the people of Seabrook. 





leave the site immediately we'd be arrested. When 

arrests began, we started out thinking we would just 

act normally and continue the existence that we had —. 
begun there until they came to get us. Then it became ara 
apparent that if your things weren't picked up you'd” 

lose them. It took hours and hours for them to arrest 

us. They started out doing it straight by the books. 

Each person who was arrested was photographed with 

their arresting officer, fingerprinted and frisked. But 

that was taking so long that after a while they just 

started loading everyone on to the bus, informing 

them that they were arrested and driving off to the 

Portsmouth Armory. There were about 40 people 

on a school bus with full gear. We sat on that bus 

eight hours, There were people, very tall people, who 

were just in agony. Then we were just put in semi- 

trailer trucks. Inside the truck the floors were corri- 

gated steel. There was no light. It was very crowded. 


Living in one room with 200 people is very 
hard, constant noise. We had a 60 x 60 roped off 
recreation area on blacktop. The way we kept our 
spirits up was by making the best of the situation 
that we could. | think it’s important for people to 
understand that the conditions were really bad. The 
contrast was that our spirits were really high - that’s 
why there appear to be contraditions between what 
people say and what people saw on the news about 
having a good time. Our spirit was high because we 
knew that what we were doing was right and we 
supported each other. 


The larger issue is suggested by the set up of the 
Clamshell Alliance and of affinity groups. Every 
persen’s voice was heard. That sense of community 
is really strong in the occupation and all the way 
through. There were small grouas of people making 
decisions together. It was based on a real equality. 


| think it’s premature to talk about ‘What next?’ right 
now because we have to sit back, take a breath and evaluate 
what has happened. It's really easy to get stuck in the 
momentum of an occupation and think only in terms of the 
next thing being an occupation but that's not necessarily 
true. It’s everyone's input that will decide what that is. 


| learned a lot about the prison system. Fora lot 
of people it was the closest contact to both the legal system 
and the prison system. It opened up a lot of peoples’ 
eyes to the unjustness of all that. Also, being cut off from 
the rest of society tended to make me think about the 
priorities in my life. 


= a 


David Spinney, 
38, Cape Neddick 


I've got a feeling for the ocean. One that I've inherited 


from a couple of hundred years of my family living up and down 


the coast here. The idea of a plant that has the potential 

of destroying the fish here for 24,000 or 50,000 years is just 
a little more than | could take. Any accident that would 
occur there, and | don’t know of any workplace where there 
hasn’t been an accident, would have to destroy the nature, 
fish.- - everything we've always lived with. I’m upset by the 
one in Plymouth and by the plans to build plants in Maine. 


| think they would be stealing energy and endanger- 
ing us for the purpose of maintaining big industries in the 
center cities. I've lived for a while in the center city and | 
* think that's a miserable way to live. Also, a big plant like 
that puts a lot of authority in the hands of a very few 
people, a lot of profits in the hands of a very few people, 
| don’t like to live like that either. 


Everyone I’ve talked to down here in southern Maine 
-- that’s to a person - - since I've been involved iri the 
Seabrook action thinks | did right in going there. Every 
person | talk to or buy from or work for, they say, ‘Hey, 
we're really proud of what you did. | might not have 
done it that way myself but I’m really proud you did it.” 


You know - you go in there and the cops pick you 
up and push you around - you begin to think you're being 


kind of stupid. | had those feelings when | was doing it. “Hey, 


this is kid stuff” or "I’m a jerk to do this.” Then you come 
home. That's two or three weeks really messed up. Losta 
couple of jobs that | was going to be doing. But people 

have been really kindly and supportive. When | got back and 
went over to a job | was going to be on, there was a fellow 
up a ladder. about 40 feet who yelled, ‘Hey, I'll be with 

you next time.” 


om Heard a little about this last year. Then | visited 
that Pilgrim plant down in Plymouth, Mass. | saw the 
water coming out of that and felt it and it was really hot. 
So | said that’s going to change things here; that’s not good. 
And the plant just looked awful. It looked like a fortress 
or a huge bomb. It began to sink in. | went to the rally 
at Seabrook last summer. People were there from France 
and Germany, where they had stopped plants. Messages 
came from Japan where people were trying to stop it; 
plus people in this country were working against it. It 
really started to make sense to me. 


About a dozen of us friends got together and formed 
an affinity group. In that way we made sure that no 
policemen or people that the government or company 
might send got in - those who might start yelling and 
screaming to throw rocks. The really nice thing shout 
our affinity group was that our average age was 35. 
Another group that thought of joining had people 55 or 60. 


| met with a group in Plymouth. They told us 
that they were really discouraged because they hadn't 
done anything at the beginning. They only learned later 
on, after the plant was built, that there were no jobs 
for Plymouth people, none of the power from the plant 
goes to Plymouth - they have nothing but the risk and 
the danger. They're having trouble getting insurance 
for some of their public projects and for their homes. 
It really changed things entirely for the worse. There 
were only three Plymouth people hired there - as 
security guards at $1.85 an hour. Nobody had listened 
to them because there are billions of dollars behind 
the plant. : 


So in that practical sense, civil disobedience 
seemed like a sensible thing to do. | didn’t feel like 
| was disobeying anything. If a serious danger is present, 
it's OK to drive through the stop light to catch the kid 
who’s teetering on the cliff. | don’t go in there to 
break or hurt anything. | wouldn‘t have responded with 
violence to anything that was done to me. Civil diso- 
bedience is a very simple act and it’s done for 
higher reasons, 


There were a lot of depressing moments. It was 
cold and windy sleeping on the ground in the parking 
lot for a couple of nights. It was uncomfortable being 
stuck in a National Guard Armory for a few weeks. 
Every person there got sick and we passed around bad 
colds. It was not a bed of roses as a lot of papers 
made out. : 


Everyone I’ve talked 
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to a person...since I’ve been involved in the 
Seabrook action, thinks that I did right in 


going there 


It was nothing balanced against what we were 
trying to do. The guys in the Guard turned out to be 
working guys like us and they didn’t do us no harm. 
There were 220 in the Armory | was in. We got to know 
each other well. We taught each other more about 
nuclear energy.. We taught each other. more,about 
how to get along with people. We shared decisions. 

I've never experienced anything like that before. The 
trust never broke down. 


There were two guys | got to know. One was a 
guy who worked in a factory down in Mass. and 
another was a tenant farmer up in Vermont. We had 
a circle one night and after singing songs, people were 
asked to say any good news, anything nice that had 
happened to them. The fellow from the factory said 
that he hadn’t been active before and he was taking a 
risk to come up and do this thing. He said, “This 
political experience has changed my life.” Then the 
farmer said, ‘This life experience has changed my 
politics’, meaning that he had enjoyed being with 
{in this case) younger people who knew how to have 
a good time and treat people decently. It was areal 
meeting. 


For me it’s important to get together with my 
neighbors, When people get together, think a thing 
through, and make a decision, like the people of Sea- 
brook did, then that decision should be respected 
and have a chance to stand, A few people are makin 
decisions for a lot of people and | don’t think that’s 
right, Money and information are two sources-of power 
that should be more available to us on a community 
level. 






Several hundred people in Maine got in touch with 
each other. Those people and others who were involved 
have to get together in groups and decide what action they 
want to take, It may be another non-violent civil diso- 
bedience. It may be simply all of us presenting our- 
selves at board of directors’ meetings of the company that 
owns (nuclear power), or maybe a visit to the N.H. State - 
legislature, or maybe we ought to go down to see the 
Federal people in Boston. We'll be discussing it. ~ 


One thing that becomes clear to me out of this 
is that any change in this society, in the sense of moving 
* toward a more humane society or less exploitative society, 
has to take into account some social values. 





eee 


The issue is sanity v. insanity. People do not agree 
with nuclear power. They just don’t feel that they have any 
meaningful input into the process. Those who favor nuclear 
power are saying we don’t criticize it because we don’t have 
the technical expertise. That's a lie. 


Some type of action outside the regular means have 
to be taken (to focus attention on the nuclear power issue). 
People are ready to listen to this. They’re going to look 
and see this event as people doing something serious - 
putting themselves on the line. 


| had been out of town. | was living up north and 
| heard about the first two occupations but it was all 
very far and distant. When | came back, | met people 
“who were talking about it but | was still vague. So | 
just heard through a friend that they were going to have 
this non-violent training session. | went, and after talking 
about it and going through that process, | felt that | was 
a part of something. There was no question that | was 
going to go (to the occupation site). When | first went 
(to the training session) | was still weighing in my 
mind whether | wanted to make this committment. 
The kind of solidarity | found in the group helped me 
to make up my mind. 


The civil disobedient act made me look at that 
action and all my other actions in terms of ‘What kind 
of statement am | making with my life? And when you 
go outside the law and when you're prepared to stand 
up and say, “I chose to do this”, it makes you examine 
what your values are. It makes you act according to 
your conscience. 


Fhree hundred of us started on a little island 
where we stayed the night before the occupation: 
and we crossed the marsh at low tide. Some local people 
had donated the island for our use because they were 
sympathetic to what we were doing. What was incredible 
about the night before the occupation was the police 
and Public Service presence that was felt, mostly from 


the helicopters constantly flying over us. They would e 
hover right over the . meetings. In the middle of the e [| e ir 
night they shined a big spotlight on us while we were 9 { : 0 0 


sleeping. 


Something that should be mentioned were 
the plans for security that Clamshell had for us. Before O ir a n 
we left to go to the site, we checked to see that no 
one had infiltrated the affinity groups. We policed 


ourselves and took positive steps to make sure 
nothing happened. 





called "Fectent hue ency kway Grassroots organizing right here in Maine 
colorful and people were in a festive mood. People 


sree Heing roa bloat is the next step I'd like to see. Hopefully, 
There was absolutely no privacy whatever in we'll involve more people arou nd the state. 


the Armory. We kept ourselves busy. Various people 

taught workshops on nuclear power, non-violence. For 

recreation we jumped rope and played frisbee. It was 

Not jail in a traditional sense. Because of our numbers Our spirits were high because we knew that we had There are other issues, It’s a question of where the 


we negotiated with the guards as a unit. There wasa the group’ to support us. I’ve never been with another _ line is drawn and haw much control over peoples’ lives is 
certain amount of cushioning going on. On the other group of people where | felt that everyone was working being taken away from them. Our society is becoming 
hand, we did not receive towels until the fifty day, no towards a common goal at the same time. It was impres- more complicated to the extent that individuals on a 
soap, no laundry service. sive, local level have no more control over their lives. That's 
Se the way the people in power, the corporations, would 
like it because once we go down the nuclear road and 
we have all these plants, there's no turning around then, 
The issue is one of people’s power over their own lives. 


| think it should be emphasized that a lot of 
people remarked that this is the first time that women 
felt and men could see women taking a co-equal role 
with men in the decision and leadership process. It 
was really democratic. 


Grassroots organizing right here in Maine is the next step 
I'd like to see, Hopefully we'll involve more people around 
the state, It’s been a learning experience. That's been one of 
the essential things about it. | learned a lot more about group 
dynamics, about how to balance your own need to say some- 
thing with the consideration for the larger goal of the group. 
A lot of people learned how to speak in groups; a lot of 
people learned more on the technical side of nuclear power 
and some learned about non-violent direct action. The longer 
we stayed there, the more we learned about the legal process 
arid how to get together as a group. 











I'd heard about an earlier occupation but what really swayed 
me and made me decide to occupy was when | realized 

that the town of Seabrook had voted against having the 
plant built there. 


| had to really think about whether | wanted to 
have an arrest and a conviction on my record, | also_ 
had to think about whether | could afford it financially 
to be away from my job. 


The home rule issue was a really strong secondary 
point for me, | like the way this country started with people 
settling their own towns and making decisions as to what 
would happen in those towns. That’s been swept away from 
the people of Seabrook. Even more than that was the 
fact that the agencies that are set up to allow individuals and 
less powerful people with concerns to be heard don't 
allow people to be heard to the extent that they should be. 
They are more or less in partnership with the power 
companies. That avenue was kind of useless so | feel 
that people have to take direct action. 


| had joined Nuclear Reaction after the August 22nd 
1976 demonstration. They told me there was a training 
session starting in Waterville. 


» Environmental Protection Agency. For seven years 
© they‘d been fighting it through the legal channels, 


- don’t know what's going on. 


f outside the law because they're ignoring a democratic 
decision of the people. My only recourse is to go out- 


Mi affinity group getting together first. It was all very 


| made decisions about supplies and how they would 


) pared so there would be no panic and no fear. We 








of the people. Their needs are beyond the needs of the 


Julie Hamilton, 20, 
Dixmont z 


This action was just the beginning of a whole 
movement nationwide 


We were all serious about what we were going but 
that didn't mean we didn’t have a good time while we 
were inside. Near the end there was tension. You 
live with 691 people in your bedroom and you begin 
to feel the strain. But we never lost sight of why we 
were there and the issues we were struggling for. 


| felt that the clamshell had exhausted all avenues. 
They'd gone through the court. They‘d gone to the 


There had been demonstrations at Seabrook and there 
had been occupations on a smaller scale. But still the 


construction is continuing and still a lot of people 
| learned that they don’t have to play by the 


rules. You know that they expect us to play by the 
rules through the courts. But there’s nothing in the 
world that holds them to the rules, That's kind of 
frightening. 


It’s like the Public Service Company is going 


side the law to point out what they’re doing. 
Only because there was a large number of us were 


we able to accomplish anything. If | had been one 


Our organization was based through the smaller 
person alone | would have been very frightened. 


deomocratic and had a lot of feedback from people up 


aie? ee A really positive thing that | learned is that a 
and down the line. Affinity groups met before-hand, 


group of people can live and work together closely 

_ in an atmosphere of trust. In Concord, when they tried 
to separate some of the people, they formed a circle 
around the 14 guards and just sang at them for 3% 
hours and they said several of the guards broke down 
at the thought of having to separate these people. 


act in possible situations. We were very well pre- 


were all constantly telling ourselves that police are 
people too. We were not going to gét angry at those 
people arresting us. We're going to talk to them, tell 


them why we were there. It’s really exciting to me to know that there 


were demonstrations and rallies all across the country 
the same day that we were occupying. This action 
was just the beginning of a whole movement nation- 
wide for people gaining more control over what 
decisions are made about their community and their 
jobs. | don’t know what exactly is next but action 

is what I see happening. | hope it will continue 
across the country. 


Bail solidarity was one of the first issues. What 
that meant is that we had all agreed not to pay buil 
until we were assured that everyone would have the 
same treatment. We hoped they would release us 
on personal recognizance, which we fe!t we deserved 
because we had committed a misdemeanor. 


Mike Barrett, 33, 
South China 


outree 


country and especially in this region 


world. It was hard because you had to form all these 
issues that confronted us. Everybody was directly in- 


that was made was very, very difficult and took a long 
time. But, in the end, every decision that was made wa 


Part of the reason the non-violent act of C. D. wa! 
so successful was because the American Friends Service 
Committee trained us to view people in authority not 
in their role, but to deal with them as individuals, as 
Civil Disobedience is kind of incidental to the whole people. In the armory, the individuals that were there 
thing. | didn’t go because it was an act of C. D. Basically 
| just felt that the company is not responsible to the wishes that they were going to take 33 people out for quick 
because he thought he was going to have to remove 


; eds of the le beyond their needs 
se ree sans caopenc ae iatied people physically from the armory. 


because | don’t feel they’re serving people’s needs by 
ildi ou done anything like this before. 
ee eres ener Me Next, as far as I’m concerned, should be educa- 
The entire thing was exhilerating all the way through. 
I've never experienced anything like it before in my life, 
especially the scene at the armory. There were 691 people 
in one room. 


in this region. Their,eyes are open, their minds are 
attentive. We should educate people about the dangers 
and the economics of nuclear power. We should speak 
with clubs, fraternal organizations, labor organizations. 
After a day or so of complaining about the 
conditions, our focus started to change towards the outside tion from'both sides. 


Ste ese 


ten te ey eet 


t 


Next, as far as I’m concerned, should be 
education of the people throughout the 


new relationships again. Meetings began to deal with the 


volved with the decision-making process. Every decision 


Ss 


acted upon with unanimity - that was the amazing thing. 


treated us as individuals. One State Trooper on the day 


trials broke down in the process of negotiating and cried 


tion of the people throughout the country and expecially 


They can’t form an intelligent decision without informa- 
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MONTHLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
for folks who live end work m maine| 





Seabrook 
and 
Longley 





One aspect of the Seabrook occupation deserves imme- 
diate mention here and that is the actions of Governor 
Longley surrounding the occupation. As you may know, 
Longley publicly apologized to Governor Meldrin Thompson 
of New Hampshire “in behalf of” the people of Maine for 
the inconvenience caused New Hampshire by any Maine 
occupiers. r 


As has happened before, Gov. Longley does not have 
a good sense of when he should speak in behalf of Maine’s 
people and when he should stay in his office. It’s clear 
enough then Longley wasn’t speaking for us, and it can be 
fairly stated that he wasn’t talking for a great many Maine 
residents who are skeptical of Nuclear Power. 


For months this paper has avoided any clear statement 
on Mr. Longley although we've disagreed with much of 
what he’s done. But his actions last month seem so out- 
rageous that they deserve comment. In order to understand 
Mr. Longley, it is clear by now, you have to understand that 
he is a man without an ideology (idea...ology). Most indivi-- 
duals have some sort of guiding philosophy or consistent 
ideas with which they make decisions. As a result, you 
can often expect that an individual will take this or that 
position on an issue. This is simply not the case with our 


Governor, who very often seems to bounce from issue to 
issue, responding without really thinking, and lashing 
out at those with whom he disagrees as though they were 
all devils and he were heaven’s messenger. 


The only departure from the above has been the 
governor's sole “platform”, fiscal responsibility and his 
unswerving loyalty to the interests of business. In these 
areas the Governor has been consistent. If there is an issue 
relating to spending he’s opposed and if there is a conflict 
involving business and some other group (labor, Indians, 
environmentalists) he comes down on the side of business. 
These two things are all that can be called “consistent” on 
Mr. Longley’s part. 


History has revealed the inherent danger of leaders 
who possess no clear system of ideas when they are con- 
fronted with crisis. Certainly, Governor Longley has 
already exhibited some pretty dangerous signs in his 
confrontation situations. 


But Longley’s actions around the Seabrook : 
occupation took on a new charactor, an almost comic 
theatricism that revealed the Governor as a confused 
charactor, sharing a ““locker-room” comradery with 
another confused Governor, both of whom are ill- 
equipped for their positions. 


There is no doubt that this state and its people 
would be much better off if Mr. Longley would stay out 
of the conflicts that he knows nothing ‘about and stick 
to the work that he does know something about. Like . . 
_uh .... insurance, How about it, Jim? The insurance 
world needs you. 





Our 
Anniversary 


The Maine Issue began publication last June, which 
makes this our first anniversary issue. During that year 
we've worked hard to put together the kind of paper that 
we feel Maine desperately needs; that is, a paper that talks 
about the issues confronting Maine's working people and 
talks about where Maine is headed and how it’s getting 
there. We've tried to do that, while at the same time 
maintain a style that is easy to read and understand, 


For those readers who have been with us since 
the beginning, no doubt you've noticed a considerable 
change and improvement. If you're just joining us now, 
well, hold on - because we're getting better all the time. 


In This Issue 


COUNTY JAILS 


It's not new. Suicides in Maine Jails continue almost 
unnoticed. Sporadically, in the past, efforts have been 
launched to get to the sources of these problems, partica- 
larly conditions in the jails that lead people to commit 
suicide. Today, however, very little, if anything, is being 
done to bring about much-needed changes in Maine's Jails. 


BILLPHONE 


By now you've probably heard about the innovative 
new scheme which certain banks have come up with where 
you can pay your bills over the phone. No money! Well, it 
all sounds nice but its worth a closer look. What this idea is 
is another step in a trend which takes real money away from 
you and | and replaces it with bank money (checks), and then 
replaces that with electrodes (telephone). All of which 
seems convenient, you say? Sure, its convenient all right 
but the problem is it makes banks the ultimate holders of 
all money and gives them a piece of the action on all 
transactions. 


Think about that for a second. We started with a govern- 
ment that printed money with gold backing. Then they 
changed to non-gold backed money printed by the federal 


Needless to say, producing a statewide newspaper - 

is no mean task. It has been said, and this writer 

would tend to agree, that you should have close to 
$100,000 just to begin such an undertaking. Of course, 
we haven’t had more than a fraction of that amount 

(a small fraction), so it has been difficult. It has meant 
.that we couldn't always do the stories that we wanted 

to do, or that we couldn't exactly do them as well as 

we had wanted. 


By all rights, you shouldn’t really be reading this 
editorial because there shouldn’t be a paper, Indeed, 
most folks have thought that we simply wouldn’t make 
it. They may still be right. But we won't fold without 
some kind of fight. We have every intention of being 
here to write the piece for our second anniversary. 
And, with your continued support, we'll continue to 
improve this paper, expand its number of pages, and 
work to see that it gets to more and more Maine 
residents, 


Look out year No. 2. Here we come. 


Our story is about a Portland woman whose husband 
recently ended his life in the Cumberland Country Jail. 
Since that time she has been carrying on a single-handed 
and often frustrating campaign for the release of his 
possessions and writings. Most of what she’s gotten to 
date is what we got as we attempted to interview jail 
officials involved in this case. : 


Evasiveness, Stalling, and a Runaround. 


reserve (banks). Then the banks began printing their own 
money (checks) and the flow of money started diminishing. 
With checking accounts the company could simply transfer 
money from its account to yours with a check. No money 
involved. Then, most recently, telecommunications has 
replaced even the check so that money can be directly 
transfered from one account to another within one bank or 
from one bank to another. Now, we have the latest addition. 
No more checks to pay your bills either, just call the bank and 
its handled electronically. 


The result? Banks become the dominant institution 
in our economic life and printed money gets to be eventually 
out of circulation, stored in underground vaults in the banks. 


Needless to say, the thought makes us a little uneasy. 





We'd like to apologize to Ruth Wiley for not giving 
her credit for her excellent article on the Grange. 
Her name was printed on a separate slip of paper 
that fell off in the ‘copy prep” area. 


We want to thank her for allowing us to use 


her article, which was an excerpt from the 
Grange history she is preparing. 


Letters 













The Maine Issue 
Box 433, 
Portland, Maine 04112 


Dear Sirs: ; 
A copy of your paper came into my hands at 
a meeting of St. George Grange. | have read the paper 
with great interest, and shall pass.it on to friends 
who will probably become subscribers. 
mmend,you.on the choice of information, 
presented, and Upon Your ingenious method of 
moting circulation. ' 
aks fails shee find a check for $4.00 for 
one year’s subscription. 
Yours truly, 
James Skoglund 


Mr. C. McNally would like a few copies of the Maine 
Issue for the pictures etc. | am writing this for him, | do 
all or most of all the paper work etc. | am Mrs. McNally 
or Eva V. McNally. | don’t know where you received 
your information, but Chester is a few years from 80, 
born in Feb 1904. 


Sincerely, 
Eva V. McNally 


P.S. Enclosed is a check for the next 12 issues of the 
Maine Issue. 


R.F.D. 1 Box 370 
Auburn, Maine 


Thank you for the splendid article on LD 842. 
| am sure it was an important factor in the excellent 
response at the hearing and literal flood of letters to 
the committee members. 


I'll keep you informed about the desposition 
of the bill from here on in. : 


An appreciative, 
Merle Nelson 
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your father told me no 


suicide is no semi-colon 
they said. \ 


_, Inthe past two:years | have been working at the 
Penobscot County Jail in Bangor, Maine, in the capacity 
of chaplain, Mine is a volunteer work which has been 
authorized through the Sheriff's Department by. 


‘Sheriff Otis LaBrée. 





After counseling with those men, who by their 
devious actions are considered criminal, | have found 
many aspects of the law and the new criminal code 

,that have confounded me. Asa minister | have held 
a much different attitude twoard these people and - 
have sought to help them. | have found that even 
though many of these have in fact committed crimes, 
they are just as much people as those who have 
never done any act which is contrary to the law. 
| have found that if given just one chance they 
could prove themselves to be assets to their commu- 
nities, as well as to their families. 


Many would not agree and will not agree. 
It is very likely that some people at one time or 
another have had the misfortune to be victimized 
by just such’a person. 


While prisons and laws that endeavor to 
protect the average citizen from the criminal 
element are very much needed, prisons and some- 
times even the law prohibit a person in these insti- 
tutions from becoming a decent and respectable 
citizen in his or her community. Prison has never 
reformed the criminal, and the statistics by far are 
the proof. Although many declare prisons rehabilitate 
the individual, they only serve to make such people 
become that much worse, Prison makes a ‘man or 
woman hostile not only toward society, but toward 
himself also, Angry, waiting to be released, he plots 
how to carry out his vengence. Ask any of them and 
they will tell you society is to blame. Society has 
rejected them by refusing to let them have that one ° 
chance to prove their worth. All they ask is that 
one-time opportunity. 


The Maine Issue is looking for advertising/ 


distribution representatives around the state. 


Work your own hours, generous commissions 


involved. 


For more information, call 774-8538 or 
write to us at Box 433, Portland, Maine. 


SUICIDE IS NO SEMI-COLON 


and I hate you for being light ... with your seagull freedom 
and for eating strawberry shortcake 

while I was dying on your bed 

and all you could say was goodnight 

and look away when I reached out to touch you 

one more time in the darkness 

and I loved you for the sympathetic time 

you laid upon my suffering 

and for the end of everything you drew 

on the bedsheets where I laid 


but I anyway did just to spite 
all who never cared for me 
and those who said they did 
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SPEAKING OUT | ees 


The SPEAKING OUT section of The Maine Issue is an open forum of opinion, discussion, and dialog which is open tc 
our readers. We would like to urge you to get involved in the discussion of Maine's future. You can do that by writir 
down your thoughts and sharing them with us here, 


A case in point is of a. young man who after 
being in and out of jail for several years met some 
people who gave him that golden ope SHUN ace Ciliiaienpsrnerersve 
They. took a chance, gave him a job and taught him 
a trade, and even went so far as to trust him with 
large sums of money. _Sure they gambled - - but he 
has become a respectable member of society again, 

Some will say, “‘not all of them will turn out that 
way.” But my question will remain, “How do you 
know? ‘Did you give them a chance?” 


| know the dilemma that exists in a good 
majority of our jails. These people have their backs 
against the wall; there seems to be no way out. 
No one wants-to hire a criminal or any such person 
who has been convicted of a crime. If you lie and 
say, “Il have never been convicted”; when it is dis- 
covered you are fired. And, if you say yes, 75 to 95 
percent of the time you are refused. You can’t even 
serve in the military if you have a past tecord, no 
matter how you've kept your nose clean, 


| have seen them come and go. Many of 
them return. The reason is obvious. A good 
Portion of the people say, “Lock them up and throw 
the key away.” But is that a solution? Other states 
have instituted self-help programs and other methods 
which help these people train for jobs and adjust 
to outside life to become the people God intended 
them to be. But the'government should not have to 
be the one to shoulder this responsibility. 


| am not saying tear down the jails, abolish 
criminal codes, or clear the courtrooms. | am not 
advocating we let them go free to perhaps terrorize, 
victimize, and assault. | do not condone criminal 
action. | abhore it - - but | do not reject that one 
who has committed such an act. He or she is in 
need of help. We as people should become involved. 


Surely there must be those who feel as | do? 
Would it be wrong for me to assume that someone 
cares about these who cost our government twenty 
billion dollars a year at a rate that is increasing four 
times faster than present national population? Am 
| wrong to think there are those who would like to 
see reform in all areas of our judicial system? If you 
are out there and you care and wish to express your 
opinion, please write to the address below. Make your 
voice be heard. Thank you. 

Reverend D. Gene Richardson 
c/o Gospel Rock Ministries 
299 South Main Street 

Old Town, Maine.04468 


by Debra Kaufman with Peter Simon 


Suicides in jails are almost as old as jails themselves. 
Not much attention has been focused on jail suicides, however, 
until the past few years. Some concerned citizen groups began 


asking why are there so many suicide attemps in jails? Prisoners 


began to be listened to when they complained of unhealthy 
living environments and a lack of human rights. The public 
awareness has helped focus attention on substandard 
conditions. But the situation has not changed much. 


There are still many suicide attempts in county jails in 
Maine, many of which do not get reported. In Cumberland 
County Jail alone, there have been twenty-one reported 
suicide attempts within the past year. Four of these 
attempts were “successful.” : 


A The most recent of these was James Philip Skelley, 
26, who hung himself on February 14 this year. Philip and 
his wife, Eileen Moran, left Cleveland, Ohio in 1973 to get 
away from drug problems that Philip faced. He jumped bail 
and they lived in New Mexico for a year, with their 5-month- 
old daughter, before moving to Maine. Eileen has been 
working at the Children’s Co-op in Portland for over a year, 
and Philip had been a student at UMPG. 


We talked with Eileen, who has been attempting to 
receive all the records on Philip’s case, including: the autopsy 
report, the investigation report (conducted by the Portland 
P.D.), all jail records arid the report of the psychiatrist that 
saw Philip shortly before he committed suicide, She also 
wants to see his personal notebook and all his belongings. 
With the exception of the autopsy report, she has not yet to 
date received any other records. She did receive a copy of his 
last note just recently. 













The investigation has been on Eileen’s mind, because 
there are so many questions left unanswered. She would 
like to get it settled; it has been three months already and she 
is still left as much up in the air as she was before. One 
thing she is certain about, though - - Philip’s depression 
about being confined. ‘He couldn't stand being caged; he 
was spirited,’* she said. “The whole situation did it.” 


Eileen spoke softly: ‘There’s nothing to do down 
there. They sit around; they can’t go outside or anything. 
They get to go into the visiting room, the garage, take their 
turns making their phone calls - - that’s all there is to do. 


“He talked about suicide a lot. He said the only way 
he'd go back to Ohio is if he could get probation guaranteed. 
He was afraid ... He had been raped in the jail there when 
he was younger and he did not want to go back. 


“Not only was it the anxiety (of being in prison), 
| know (the guards) harrassed him. The only hope he had 
for getting probation in Ohio was to get a good pre-sentence 
report, But the guards kept saying, ‘We're going to get you 
good in the pre-sentence report’.”” He was scheduled to 
leave for Ohio in a few days. He had been in for a burglary 
charge - - something like $150, He was in (Cumberland Co. 
jail) for about a month and a half. 

“Philip wrote a letter to the administration that | know 
got torn up. It was to Steve Leeman, the Jail administrator. 
Philip was telling him what he thought of the institution, 
how he was sick and tired, how he was harrassed. There's 
no way-of proving what was in the note now. 

“I'm also trying to find out why he saw (psychiatrist) 
Arnold Fuchs. | can’t imagine why - - Philip couldn’t 


Months after her 
husband -com- 
mited suicide in 
the Cumberland 
County 
Eileen Moran 
still hasn’t been 
able to get her 
husband’s last 


Jail, 


stand him. He was taking drugs . . . | have a suspicion that 
he wanted a medication change. He was taking Valium 
(a depressant).”” 


When talking about her attempts to get the records and 
Philip’s belongings, Eileen became exasperated. She had to 
hire an attorney to help her fight for the information, 

“1 want to see all their records on Philip. It took three 
months just to get the autopsy report! Howard (Reben, her 
attorney) and | went there a couple of days after Philip died 
to get some of his clothes to bury him in. They said “You 
can’t have anything until you answer our questions. You're 
part of our investigation. But! wouldn't talk to them. 

| wanted to see the note he had sent t> Leeman, It 

wasn’t there. They showed us another notebook that they 
brought in in a plastic container. Nobody could touch it 
because of fingerprints. It was a journal. He had started 

it a couple of days before he died. They did leaf through it 
so Howard could get the gyst of it and in it was the last note. 
They said, ‘You can have this stuff in a week’, We still 
don’t have the stuff. 


“We have called and called and called. Gore - - he's 
the legal advisor over there - - keeps saying, ‘We'll let you 
know tomorrow for sure’, So a couple weeks ago he said, 
‘We don’t have it; we gave it to the FBI’, He said they didn’t 
think the note was in Philip’s handwriting, so they thought 
somebody killed him rather than he killed himself. But who 
would know his handwriting better than me? | don’t 
know if they were stalling for time or what. 


~ The reason that we got the last note is because we kept 
bugging Gore. We were,ready to sue for it. | called ina 


a 


reporter and he called Gore and said, ‘| understand there 
is a last note. Why can’t they get it?’ Gore said, ‘We're not 
hassling them; we're waiting for the report to come back 
from the FBI. We'll let them know tomorrow.’ And we 
still didn’t get that note for another couple weeks. 
“Leeman said that the records were transferred to the 
Portland P.D. Howard wrote to them a couple weeks ago, 
saying we want the investigation report, we want the note- 





book, We did get the autopsy report, which didn’t say much. 


But we haven’t gotten any response (on the rest). It’s just 
ridiculous. It’s three months - - what in the hell could they 
be investigating? 

“Another point that they still haven’t answered is 
that if the twenty-four hour guard had been there, what 
would have happened?. (Philip’s cell mate was to have a ° 
guard on duty 24 hours; no guard was present when Philip 
died.) All they said was that he was next door getting a 


When asked about the boredom of inmates as a 
contributing factor that could lead to depression and 
suicide attempts, Leeman asserted that there were “plenty 
of activities” in the jail: “an excellent work release 
program, excellent recreation program, excellent rap 
sessions, a wonderful alcoholics program.” He said that 
“jail talk’ among the inmates was as much to blame as 
anything for suicide attempts. (By jail talk he meant 


federal prisoner from the magistrate ‘s office. | guess to theminmates telling horror stories about doing time in state 


that.excused it. 


“Another thing | want to see in the records is who 
they had down in case of emergency because no one was 
contacted. Somebody at the jail identified his body. | 
didn’t even know what hospital he had been taken to. It 
was on the radio before | even knew about it... They 
told me over the phone, ‘Sorry lady, but he’s dead.’ ” 


Eileen said she was angry at the whole situation 
and that she really didn’t expect much to come out of 
the investigation. ‘I think in the investigation they're 
just making sure there’s no recourse - - no way that they 
can bé sued, They wouldn't release anything that might 
incriminate them. But Howard said that individuals 
can’t sue the state because they have sovereign immunity. 
We'd have to sue individuals. To get the jail records, we 
Might have to get a court order. Howard and his firm are 
still coming up with theories on what to do after we get 
everything back.” 


We did have several questions to ask Sheriff Thayer 
of Cumberland Co. about conditions in the jail and about 
Philip's case but he did not want to talk with us.” We did 
talk to Steve Leeman, the jail administrator, however, who 
received the note that Philip sent him shortly before he 
killed himself. Leeman said that he received many such 
notes and did not keep them, therefore that notc was not 
part of the investigation, He said that Philip was concerned 
that Leeman believed that he was not smoking pot and that 
he get a good pre-sentence report. Leeman said he did not 
talk about harassment or conditions in the jail. Eileen and 


prisons.) Leeman'said that the suicide rate was not high 


at Cumberland County Jail (‘a couple in the past two years”; 


and that there is a higher rate of suicides on the outside 
than inside the jail.” ‘We just get the publicity,’ he said. 


Although Cumberland Co. had“more suicides than the 
other Maine county jails, it did receive a good rating 
from the 1976 Annual Report of the Maine State Dept. of 
Corrections. This report is put out each year after jail 
inspector McClay (the only one in the state) visits each 
county jail at least twice. The inspector found Cumberland 
Co. Jail sanitary, with adequate security, decent food, and 
sufficient recreation programs. 


Compared with the other county jails, it is “decent.” 
Conditions in some jails run the gamut of inadequate 
facilities to barbaric conditions. Some examples taken 


York Co. and Knox Co. The inspector recommended 
that Washington Co. jail be closed because conditions 
are so bad. 


Short of closing the jail, however, no action need be 
taken to improve the situation, And things must be pretty 
bad to warrant a closing. It is up to each county sheriff to 
follow the recommendations. If the sheriff is indifferent 
or if there isn’t enough money allotted for that purpose, the 
recommendations remain on the paper of the report. 


Pine Tree Legal Assistance attorney Thomas Benjamin 
said that he doubted that county sheriffs would follow these 
regulations since there were no repercussions if they did not. 

One way to bring about changes in the jail is for inmates 
to organize and sue for lack of due care while in prison. 

One group did that successfully in Maine. The Statewide 
Correctional Alliance for Reform (SCAR) sued Sheriff 
Henderson of Somerset Co. for mistreatment of prisoners: 
and won. One reform that came out of that case was a set 
of revised regulations, Besides basic health and safety 
conditions, these regulations included a section on human 
rights for prisoners. Tom Benjamin helped draft those 
regulations and encouraged their adoption by the state. 
Although the discussion on this adoption by the state 
began in August, 1975, when the SCAR v. Henderson 


from the report: unsanitary conditions (dirty cloth mattresses decision was decided, the state just recently did adopt 


or lack of toilet facilities so prisoners must use buckets to 
releive themselves at night), fire hazards (such as exposed 
wiring or rickety fire escapes), lack of programs, poor 
library, no outside recreation, no doctor available, lack of 
nutritious food. 


In such conditions, it is no wonder that prisoners 
become despondent. It is the jail inspector’s duty to note 
these conditions and to recomment changes. (Some of the 
same recommendations have been noted for the past two, 
three or four years.) The report is sent to libraries and 
to the sheriffs department. However, there is no over- 
seeing authority to check and make sure that the recommen- 
dations are followed. 


some inmates that saw the note disagree. They said that thetor can close the jails. Two county jails have been elnsed, 


note was a plea to be believed as well as an account of the 
treatment he was getting from guard and complaints about 
the jail. 


* Another reporter from this paper tried to set up an 
appointment with Thayer in March. Thayer asked to see 
a copy of The Maine Issue first. After the reporter 


dropped off the paper, he kept calling Thayer, who 
insisted he could not meet him. “I’m not refusing to 
meet with you, just not at this time,” Thayer said repeat- 
edly. When this reporter contacted him, once again he 
asked to see the paper. When reminded that he had been 
sent a copy earlier, he said he’d have to look it over again 


“However, the Division of Vital Statistics of the Maine 
State Dept. of Human Services disputes this. The rate of 
suicides in the state of Maine is 135 per million; the rate 
for Cumberland Co. Jail is 2 per 3057. This breaks down 
to approximately 1.3 per 10,000 for the state and 1 per 
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these regulations. These regulations will establish 
minimum care requirements for all jails in the state of 
Maine. “They're pretty good,” said Benjamin, “but 
there have been some revisions in the state regulations 
and we are still working on some changes.” 


Benjamin said that a prisoners’ rights bill is now 
pending in the legislature. If the bill passes (and it looks 
to Benjamin as if it will get an ‘ought to pass” vote in 
the hearing) it will make “prisoners’ rights” a law. 
Benjamin feels that making it a law will put more teeth 
into the regulations. It would make a stronger case for a 
class action by inmates who felt their human rights were 


If conditions are bad enough, the inspec being violated. 


What else can or is being done? Eileen expressed 
the difficulties of action: ‘It’s hard to fight conditions 
in the county jail because the people are so transient. 
The most they!re in for is eleven months, To sue for changes 
or for lack of proper care, it has to come from the inside 
rather than the outside. In the county jail, there isn’t 
much chance for organizing to make changes. A citizen's 
group that would put a lot of pressure on ame jail might 
help.” . 


Eileen insists that she is not a crusader. “I just 
_want to give them (the jail administration) a hard time. 
Mostly, | just want to get it over with. It’s been such a 
run around for weeks and weeks. They just drain your 
energy off. But I’d love to be able to raise hell with a 
big lawsuit,” she laughs. 
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Gonference Planned | 
‘on Occupational 





by John Newton 


A one-day conference on occupational health 
hazards and rising health costs will be held Monday, 
June 20th in Augusta. The conference is the result 
of meetings between local union leaders and officials 
of the Maine Health Systems Agency. (MHSA). 


In March, 26 working people representing 17 
union locals met in Bangor and Portland with MHSA 
staff to report their concerns and complaints about 
hazards at their workplaces and about the health 
system in general — especially spiraling costs. 


The specific health problems mentioned by 
the workers included chemicals, noise, dust, hyper- 
tension and‘alcoholism. 


A worker at Great Northern Paper in Millino- 
cket said that three men have died in the last year in 
cases he thinks are related to chemical fumes. 


“All | know is that the people getting sick are 
all working in one area of the mill. We haven't gotten 
anywhere with OSHA (Occupational Health & Safety 
Administration). We have had several meetings with 
management. We're going to push it,”’ he said. 


Maine ranks fifth in the nation in the number of Social 
Security disability claims due to respiratory diseases. 





Workers are concerned because there has been no research 
into the particular claims or their causes. However, the 
Maine Health Systems Agency (a federal health planning 
program) expects to receive a grant in 1978 that will 
allow them to investigate the claims and their sources. 


A Rumford woman felt cotton dust - and its 
related disease, bisinossis or ‘brown lung’’ — is a more 
serious problem in Maine than is currently believed. 


Another paperworker at International Paper in 
Jay said several workers had contacted cancer, He 
didn't know the causes, but he suspected something 
in the mill. 


A machinist in Portland said hearing tests 
were done in his plant but nothing happened. “Our 
plant is noisy. I’m one of the ones who has had 
hearing loss. We were hopeful something would 
happen after the tests. But nothing. Management 
arranged the tests, but we haven't seen the results. 
OSHA came and said the noise level was too high. 
But they haven’t done anything.” 


Other workers complained that the Concord, 
N.H. office of Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) is slow to respond to 
evidence about hazards in the workplace. 
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Some workers said their company had good pro- 
grams on alcoholism, while others said their company 
dealt with alcohol problems by threatening to fire 
the workers. 


A Bangor telephone worker said many younger 
telephone workers had had heart attacks recently. 
He thought hypertension was the cause, resulting from 
overwork and pressure at work. 


In addition to hazards, the union people were 
concerned that mandatory overtime provisions in their 
contracts force workers to work too long, too hard 
to the point where their health is endangered by 
accidents and general physical deterioration. 


The union leaders also discussed difficulties 
in obtaining access to medical care and problems 
obtaining insurance reimbursements. 


Some workers complained about ‘sweetheart’ 
contracts between their employers and local 
doctors which résulted in workers waiting long hours 
for treatment. 


A worker at Great Northern Paper said workers 
there were “prisoners” of the health system in 
Millinocket. “We have no other place to go. We have 
to take what we gét from the company doctors and 
the local hospital,’’ he said. 


The other big concern of working people is 
the high costs of health care. People at these meetings 
spoke about their personal experiences with high 
bills from hospital and doctors. Marvin Ewing, vice 
president of the Maine AFL-CIO, said health insurance 
costs are a key factor in union contract disputes 
throughout the state. 


Ewing gave as an example the recent contract 
dispute at S, D. Warren in Westbrook, The company 
offered to contribute $2 this year and $2 next year 
as additional company contribution on health 
insurance coverage. Ewing said, ““We have no 
assurance that the increase will be $2. It could be 
$5 or $10.” 


“We — like all Maine working people — can’t 
stand these increases (in our insurance premiums,)” 
Ewing said. ‘‘They come out of.our fringe pack- 
ages, but they also come out of our pockets. 


“Ed Gorham of Local 29, Boilermakers Union, 
-said the new insurance contract for his union 
contained a 40 per cent increase in premium. 


“You better believe that we know who pays 
for that,’ Gorham told the Portland meeting. 


Work will continue on this lengthy list of 
concerns at the June 20th conference. The program 
includes a panel discussion on ‘‘The Causes of 
Rising Costs in the Health Care System,” featuring 
a hospital administrator, a representative from Blue 
Cross, a doctor, and a MSHA official. There will 
be a speaker from the Occupational Lung Disease 
Association and workshops on workplace health 
hazards. Finally, there will be a workshop on 
how to organize a Maine working people’s group 
on health — thus far the group doesn’t have a 
formal organization. 


At press time the location of the conference 
in Augusta had not been set. Interested working. 
people may contact the following union people 
about the conference: 


Joseph Penna, president, Greater Portland Federated 
Labor Council; Ken Morgan, Maine AFL-CIO, 

Bangor; Sylvia Blanchard, Paperworkers Union, 
Rumford; Jack Polidori, Maine Teachers Association, 
Bangor; and George Burgoyne, Maine State Employees 
Association, Bangor; and Nancy Chandler, Maine State 
Nurses Association, Augusta. 


You may also contact Ernie Stallworth at the 
Maine Health Systems Agency in Augusta. MHSA, 
the agency mandated by the federal government to 
develop a statewide health plan that addresses the 
health problems of Maine people — is sponsoring the 
conference. The Health Education Resource Center 
(HERC) in Farmington, the Bureau of Labor Educa- 
tion in Orono, and MHSA have designed the confer- 
ence with the help and approval of union people. 


Maine’s New 
International Lumber 
Trade 
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by Jonathan Falk 


Imagine a scene somewhere on the Maine coast 5 
years from now. A ship nearly as big as a super- 
tanker has docked at a newly-constructed harbor 

facility and is taking on a cargo destined for the consumers 
of Western Europe. Potatoes, or maybe fish? No — — 
woodchips, to be made into paper in Scandinavia and 

sold on the European market. 


The question of wood exports is generating an 
increasing amount of interest in Maine. Today about 
40% of all the sawtimber (trees that are big enough and 
of good enough quality to make into lumber) that is 
harvested in Maine is exported from the state as logs, 
mostly to Quebec. Recently the export of pulpwood 
to Europe, either as logs or as chips, has also become a 
real possibility. Now is a good time to look at some of 
the issues behind the exports question. 


In the years following World War II the amount 
of timber that was cut and sent to Quebec sawmills as 
logs gradually increased, until for the last 5 years between 
three and four hundred million board-feet have been sent 
to Quebec annually. Some species are especially likely 
to be exported. In. 1975 about 232 million board 
feet of spruce and fir, nearly two-thirds of Maine’s 
harvest of these species, was sent to Quebec from 
northern Maine. A large sawmill industry has developed 
in Quebec that is based on Maine Timber. In 1975, 
imports from Maine made up two-thirds of the logs 
used by 57 Quebec sawmills, which employed 
2,250 production workers with a total payroll of over 
$17 million. 


Why are there exports? 


Why does this export trade exist? The large 
landowners in northern Maine (such as Seven Islands 
Land Co., International Paper, and Scott Paper) say 
that they sell logs to Canada because there are no 
American markets for logs in that area, This is true, 
but it is only part of the story. The lack of Maine 
sawmills buying timber from northern Maine didn’t 
just happen - - it is largely the result of the actions . 
of Maine landowners, 


Who will benefit? 


Most of the land in the unorganized townships 
in northern Maine is owned by a few paper com- 
panies and family trusts. Instead of being divided 
into lots, entire townships are either owned by a 
single owner or are shared among several owners in 
“common and undivided” ownership. Historically, 
these landowners have not wanted settlement on 
their land, which would have interfered with their 
freedom of action. Since a few owners controlled 
narly all the land, it was easy to discourage settlers 
--no subdivided land was available to settle on. 

The result is that today millions of acres of northern 
Maine are totally unpopulated, except for logging 
camps. There are no public roads in this area, and 
access is controlled by the landowners. Until recently 
these landowners were interested only in harvesting 
pulpwood for Maine’s pulpmills, and either made pulp 
out of sawtimber-quality trees or sold the sawtimber 
when a buyer could be found. There were no Maine 
sawmills in the area, since the landowners had kept 
them out, so most of the wood buyers were 
Canadian. 


While much of northern Maine remained un- 
settled, the part of Quebec bordering Maine was 


settled, and a thriving sawmill industry developed, 
using Maine timber. This industry may have been 
aided by capital subsidies from the Canadian govern- 
ment. Most of the lumber sawn in Quebec from 
Maine timber is not used in Canada, but is marketed 
in the northeastern U.S. 


Exports to Canada have become an established 
feature of Maine's forest industries: But exports to 
Europe are a new idea. A recent report to the Maine 
Forest Service by SIAR, a Swedish-based consulting 
firm, entitled “Potential Export Markets for Spruce 
and Fir Wood”, outlined the situation. There isa 
steadily growing demand for paper and paper products 
in Europe, which exceeds the supply of pulpwood that 
can be grown by Europe’s forests. Much of Europe's 
pulp and paper is manufactured in Sweden, but now 
there are more Swedish pulp and paper mills than can 
be supplied by Swedish forests, so Swedish companies 
are looking far and wide for sources of wood. A year 
ago several Swedish companies arranged a five-year 
contract to purchase large amounts of wood chips from 
southern sawmills. No such large contracts have been 
arranged in Maine, but Maine landowners and Swedish 
companies have been investigating the possibilities. 





Pros and cons of exports 


Arguments can be made both for and against timber 
exports. Many people wonder whether it is 
possible to export logs and chips without over- 

cutting Maine’s forests. This is not a simple question to 
answer. According to the U.S. Forest Service, in 1970 
there was more timber growing each year in Maine than 
was being cut. However, most of the excess growth was 
in smaller, less valuable trees, while the amount cut was 
equal to or greater than the growth for larger trees and 
for many species, includirig most hartwoods and white 
pine. Also, some areas, such as Hancock and Washington 
Counties, were being cut much more heavily than others. 


Since the 1970 Forest Service study there have 
probably been some changes in the statistics. The annual 
cut of spruce and fir has greatly increased in Aroostook 
County, while it has dropped dramatically.in Hancock 
County, perhaps because the county has been overcut 
and there is little remaining large timber. Also, the current 
spruce budworm outbreak has reduced the growth of 
the forest, although the amount of the reduction is 
unknown. So it is hard to say whether the amount of 
timber now being cut is less than or more than the growth. 
The degree to which exports may lead to overcutting 
depends on the type of wood being exported, and where 
it is being cut. 


It is clear, though, that improved forest manage- 
ment could greatly increase the amount of timber that 
is growing. For instance, Swedish forests grow about 
twice as much wood per acre as Maine's, even though 
Sweden is much farther north and only gets half as much 
rainfall as Maine. If the growth in Maine’s forests were 
doubled exports could be greatly increased without any 
adverse effects on the forest. 


By increasing the amount of Maine timber that 
can be cut, exports may have beneficial effects. Increased 
timber harvests mean more logging jobs and more pay- 
roll dollars being spent in local economies. But if these 
jobs are taken by Canadian loggers, as is now the case, the 
benefits will go to Quebec, not to Maine. By increasing 
the demand for timber, exports may raise stumpage 
prices and encourage landowners to manage their forests 
more intensively to increase their productivity. 
However, there is no guarantee that this will happen. 


Increased timber exports may also have serious nega- 
tive effects. When timber is exported as logs or chips, the 
jobs that are involved in transforming those logs and chips 
into lumber and paper are also exported. The 2,250 jobs 
in Quebec sawmills which run on logs from Maine could 
be Maine jobs, if the wood were sawn in Maine. Pulpwood 
sent to Europe creates jobs in European pulp and paper 
mills, not in Maine mills. 


Maine's timber is our state’s wealth. If the timber is 
cut this wealth is converted to cash, which the landowners 
may reinvest in Maine forests, or use elsewhere. Many 
people feel that the corporate landowners in Oregon 


* and Washington (such as Weyerhauser, Boise Cascade, 


and Georgia-Pacific) are exporting their capital from 
these states to places like Indonesia and the Phillipines, 
instead of reinvesting in the Pacific Northwest. 


Denny Scott, writing in the International Wood- 
worker(Published by the WA, a woodsworkers’ union), 
explains how this is being done. For instance, in the 
early 1970's Georgia-Pacific generated large cash flows by 
rapidly harvesting Pacific Northwest timber and selling 
the logs to Japan. The Japanese wanted to import logs 
in part because of restrictions on harvesting within their 
own country. G-P received favorable capital gains tax 
treatment for its log sales, and then used the funds to 
obtain large, long-term cutting concessions on the 
Phillipine Island of Mandanao. Wages are low in the 
Phillipines and there are no government restrictions on 
harvesting practices. Much of the timber harvested 
on Mindanao is also sent to Japan as logs, so the people 
of the island receive little benefit from the harvest. 


Log and wood chip exports may help the people 
of Maine or they may impoverish the state. There is 
no doubt that harvesting timber and processing it into 
final products generates jobs and income, but the 
questions are where and whose income? So long as 
most of Maine’s forests are controlled by a few large 
corporations and family trusts with the freedom to cut 
and sell timber as they see fit, the people of Maine must 
rely on the landowners’ good intentions. Great Northern, 
International Paper, Seven Islands, Scott, and the other 
large landowners can decide where the income produced 
by Maine’s forests will be spent in Maine, in Georgia, in 
Sweden, or in Asia, These landowners need not concern 
themselves with the future well-being of Maine, its 
people and its forests, Only one thing is certain — — 
the heirs of the family trusts and the corporate stock- 
holder’ will be well looked after. 














SPRING 
GROWTH ’77 


Last month, Maine’ organic 
farmers and gardeners gathered 
in Hinckley to share information, 
socialize, and plan for the future 
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Throughout Maine, housing conditions are as severe struggle with trying to bring together 10 tenants to work 
as anywhere in the country, but the overall status of tenants to protect themselves. Obviously, in the long run, much more 
is much worse. The cost of rental housing has skyrocketed will be accomplished by the group of ten than by ten 
in the 70's because of the general cost of living inéreases isolated and dependent tenants. One of the main problems 
(especially utility costs, and property taxes), speculation tenant organizations have had has been the failure to 
on housing, and of course Landlord profits. Unfortunately, build a large, wide-based membership of involved tenants 
however, tenants’ average income has not increased pro- and to instead repeatedly opt for providing service. This 
is one of the real pitfalls in trying to build a tenant union. 


portionly. 
There is a shortage both of rental and non-rental However the responsibility for this limitation does 
housing and an excess of sub-standard and deteriorating not lie merely with the organizers or those tenants that 
units, which eliminates or greatly limits alternatives for did get involved. There may be understandable reasons 
tenants. Low-income people are especially affected. There- —_ for not getting involved - such as fear of landlord retalia- 
fore when tenants look for housing, or are told “if you tion. However, the belief that you “can’t fight them”, 
don’t like the conditions, move”, they face a stacked and general resistance to getting involved plays an important 
deck. They must accept what is offered, grab what is role, The many tenants that haven’t become involved 
available, and pay what the ‘man wants.”” In short, the must accept their share of responsibility for this situation. 
tenant has no bargaining position. It’s completely a land- (The problem of course with the fear argument - that 


lords’ market. The problem is made worse by ‘the disre- the worse will happen if | get involved - is that the 
putable slumlord who exhibits no community concern worse happens anyway. Thus any chance that tenants 
but seems only interested in profits. may have of improving things is continually co-opted 


by fear.) 

Herein lies a second major problem area for tenants, 
not only do they face bad or poor housing conditions, 
but they have little or no legal protection or recourse. 


As long as tenants remain uninvolved and unor- 
ganized we will continue to face housing problems and 


ap The laws, dating back to feudal times, are primarily landlord abuses, essentially powerless to do anything. 
written to protect the landlords and their property. By getting ourselves organized as other groups have done, 
The reality is that tenants are second class citizens when we can get needed protection and legislated reforms. 


Certainly this would be progress and enable us to at 


¢., . . 
it comes to legal rights and protections. 
least hold our own. However, | believe that any tenant 


If things aré so bad, and tenants know that they organizing effort can take ona more positive role. One 
are, why then isn’t more heard about the situation? that would lead to more meaningful solutions for 
Why don’t tenants ever complain or get together in an those tenants interested in such a solution. 


organization to attack these problems? 
How can tenants get to a point independent of 


This is the final rub, Although there have been the whims of landlords’ and the marketplace? The 
efforts at tenant organizing, tenants are still politically answer has to do with eliminating the whole status of 
speaking, impotent. Of course there are individual tenant. Most people, after all, are not tenants by choice, 
= examples of successful tenant actions. But for the most but because the other options are out of reach at the 
Part, tenants have not joined together in organizing present. A more viable alternative for tenants would 
efforts to work for better conditions. e be realized through the development of tenant coop- 
eratives to buy, build, operate, maintain and provide 

However, a large-based tenants’ union or organi- quality housing for members. 
zation could be a powerful force to bring about needed 
tenant protections. In places like Presque Isle, Bangor, Presently there are some opportunities available 
Lewiston, and Portland there have been from time to time to initiate cooperative housing. There is no question, how- 
strong tenant union organizing efforts. These efforts have had ever, that new methods of financing cooperatives are 
reasonable success, all considered, with solving tenant hassles — needed in order for cooperative ownership of our 
for those that came for help. Tenant unions have had housing to become a viable alternative. 
some success, for example, in saving certain tenants 
from illegal rent increases or eviction, in getting security 
deposits refunded and helping in a variety of other ways to 
stop abuses, But while the hardships of individual tenants 


have been lessened, the real potential of a tenant union has 
alluded us all. the current landlord/tenant relationship. The long- 


It becomes simpler and certainly more gratifying to range goal should be that of obtaining our freedom 
help tenants out of a mess on an individual basis than to and becoming controlors of our living situations. 


We tenants need to gain an identity, identify 
our common interest, and stand together, Coopera- 
tives can help us do that. A short range goal of tenant 
organizing should be a union to provide balance to 


MAINE ROOTS, which is a regular section of The Maine Issue is designed to give our readers a greater sense of the people 
who built Maine, of our state’s history, culture and development. We welcome suggestions, manuscripts, or printed materials 
for this section. Particularly, we are interested in individuals, organizations, and movements of Maine people which the 
ordinary “historians” would normally overlook in their preoccupation with “politicians, the rich, the famous, and the 
powerful”. 








The Great Land 
Giveaway 


After the Revolutionary War, Maine found 
itself unable to pay its soldiers, so the Legis- 
lature proceeded to divide the wilderness 
and parcel it out. In order to get. Land, 
soldiers had to go to Augusta and swear 
that they had indeed fought. Here is the 
vivid description of one such soldier. 








in. the year *1777- I Simeon Moulton was in the war under the command of Capt John Darbar 
& in march *1778 - I enlisted at Exeter N. Hampshire for the term of three years under the 
command of Capt James Carr in the 24 NH. Regiment commanded by Col. George Reed in 
Ge® Poors Brigade -27¢h. we marched into Boston June -5th we got to Springfield 

oth we got to Lichfield and we Joined the Regiment at kings farrey & marched to the 
white Plaines here I was sent to horsnack on a Stacen gard for fourteen days & very ofen 
on Scouting Partes in the nights threw the camppain cloes to the brittish gards & took Sum 
Scatring refagees September 11k we marched from the White Plaines to Hartford & from 





Hartford we marched to Reading for winter quators March 20% 1779, I marched ona =a 7 L) rol ae 

detachment - 215 we got to.Northfolk April 32 we marched 4th we got back to <a S bify Pon F Dbewrertiafe rrreabe 
Reading 8! we marched 10°" we got to Soldiers forten 19tk I marched on a a dbeoeys? are Ledthate Be Bherrrre 
detachment 20% we got to the white Plains May 12th we marched from the Plains azul : bid Foaetis enn Sate f bl a 


13th we got to Estetown June 18th we marched 234 we got to Wiome July 10th 

I marched on a detachment 14th we got to blanks mills 28th we got back to wiome 

315! the army marched from wiome & I was taken out for one of the boat men we wee STATI OF 
went onboard the battoes & went up thé Susquehanna rever, in about one hour we all had Ye A 46) = 
to Jump over board & lead our boats up the repels & from this time we had Scares a dry 3 XB. 

therad about us till we laft the boats at tyoga & going up one Pare of repels my Seting Pole =" fn 
broke & picht me over board & I went down about a quater of a mile in the foming water 








Sum times on the top and Sum times to the bottum here I com very ny being drowned I HBRELSY CORRTLLFYTS That — 
August the 108 we got to Tyoga but Sum men were drowned here I was drawn out on of 1 deco 2 in the € 
a detacthment we marched all night 11% we got to Shemong & burnt thair huts & ’ 

distroyed thair com & had seven men killed & a number wonded & that night we marched 

back again here we were almost beet out being about forty eight hours on our feet 

now we were Put upon half lownce by order of Ge Sullivan our commander here we ty declaration sworn to onthe bs 
wated for the other Part of our army that went up the mohoke river and were to take as a obe 

much Provisions at albany as thair boats could cary but thay did not & our Ge® was = aaa aes 


afraid the indians had cut them all off & he Sent out two men up the river to meet 


them & if thay did not meet in three days to return but thay did not return -16.th 7 and other accompanying evtilence thas 
marched on a detacthment with three days half lownce to meet them & we marched lo Uc Conefits f a “Pocsolve tn frre: 
three days and heard them fire thair evening gun & we Sit down & eate the little might we : 
had & in the morning we Started our march to meet them to git Sum Provisions but to our the Foovolationary war and the wider 
grate disapointment thay had none but what thair men had in thair Pax & not half anuf y 

for themsalves then we marched the three days back without eating one morlsel of any Hf voved Mb 17, A. D. 1835, a1 
kind of food & the third day a grate many of our men fanted & dropt we got them certificate 0 entéled, under the prrovisn 
onboard the boats & thay lay in the boats like dead men but we all lieved to get back to 

tyoga "22 here Ge® Sullivan Put it to vote threw the army to See if thay yould go on ' Foesolve, offroved Mbarch 25, 183% 
upon half lownce & told them that thay Should be made hool it was a general vote AWD. 

-26¢h we marched from tyoga .29!2 we mat the indians thay had made a brast Z 

work with old logs & covered them with green bushes So that our rifel men got So ny 

that the indians fired upon them before thay discovered the indians our men retreted 


back out of shot the hole army holted here Col Silley had orders to take five 
hundred men off the right wing here I was on this detacthment we new not the number 
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of the indians we got Part round the mounting the army & indians begin a fire the 
indians retreted we mat them & had a very hot fire for a Short time our men dropt 
very fast we charged baonat & run upon them thay retreted we killed & wounded 
Sum of them & found by Sum of thair wounded that thair was fifteen hundred of them 
we had about Sixty men killed & wounded in about one minite September 15¢ we 
marched into Catrene  distroyed thair corn & burnt thair huts here we found one old 
Squah & one lame squah that could not get away these we did not kill here I have a 
Satled fever 7th we got to Sineca lake here thay that were Sick was Sent back with 
a strong gard the army marched a half a day forther 13th we got back to Tyoga we . 
& Sum wounded men went on board the battoes & went down the rever to wiome 

10th 7 Joined the army & marched from wiome 15 *h we got to Esttown 234 we 
jaaiated November . we got to clo 9th we got to Pomken 24°" we marched 
29th we got to Hesbary here it is read in ge™ orders that every man that was in the 
indian cuntrey with Ge Sullivan Should receive a right of land in that cuntrey for thair 
extre hardship April .24 1780 I mached on a detacthment we got to Richfield here 
I gs the Pan bone of my right nee Stove all to Peses by a fall on the frozen ground 

we got to white Plains here my nee became intilery stef & the Joint water run out 

So much that the docter Said that I must have a stef nee pe hie life .224 we marched 
.232 we got to westpint August Ath we marched we got to orring town 
.234 I marched on a detacthment. 24th we got to peeks town here we are on 
half lownce September 4th we marched — .5**. we got to orring town October . 7,th 
we marched 8." we got to westpoint .16. th we marched. .17.4* we got to Badford 
we marched from Badford to Soldiers forten for winter quaters January 1781 I was on 
a detacthment with fifteen hundred men commanded by Ge® Starks we marched for 
morresene we eat the last of our lownce Sunday night & monday morning at dawn of day 
we got into morrisene & took Sum cattle & horses & Sot fire to Sum buldings while the 
refagees were turning out and forming then we retreted back .8. miles to Estchester meeting 
house with fire from our rear gard here we formed the line of battel & cap up the fire 
till about the midel of the afternoon here I got a Slite wound in my right arm we 
took .70.00 Prisnors but I never new how many was killed & wounded on ether side the 


- Seventeenth regiment of british horse was sent out to reinforse them thay got in about a 


half a mile & Saw the fire was so hot from our two feild Peeses & small arms that thay 
dare not com on but retreted back into the city of Newyork & told them that we had 
about three thousand men and .12. or .14 field Peeses the refagees retreted also & we 
marched off for horse nack to get Sum Provisen for we were almost Spet with hunger & 
hardship being .36. hours on the foot and .24. hours nothing to eat here to our Sad 
disapintment was not any provison in the Store then we were ordred into the houses 
in Small Partes to get Super & the house that I went into had bin So Plundred by the 
refagees that thay had not a nuf for our Supors the officer ordred me & two more to 
go to a house about half a mile off across the field’ now the day light was about down 
& before we got to the house a Scouting Party of the refagees com out of the woods 
night upon us with guns cocked to thair faces in about one rod of us & said Stand & 
give up or you are dead in a moment So we had no: chance for our lives but to give up 
thay marched us back for Moriscene So it was late in the night before we got any supper 
& marched till almost day before we got any rast here is the beginning of onspeakable 
sufrings Such as no man can tell without undergoing the Same they marched us into 
morresene to Cot. Denalsee he asked us if we were nine months men or reglar contennaltle 
poi we told him that two of us were three years men & one during the war & said 
he if you had bin for nine or twelve months I youldPrould you right back to exchange 
for Sum of my men that is Prisnors but now I can not I must send you into the City of 
Newyork to Ge™ Clinton to be exchanged for Sum of his reglar troops the gard marched 
us with about twenty more Prisnors into the City & Put us into the Newcity hall jail in a 
midle room in the thord loft on the north side & two large windoes to the room but 
nothing to keep any cold or Storm out but the iron grates & charcoal & ice was about 
one foot thick alover the floar thay gave us Sum tools to clean it out but neither mop 
nor broom & the Spikes heads Stuck up about a half an inch in three inches of each other 
& we were vary thin clothed & neither blankets nor straw but lay our bones on the cold 
frozen floor & hard Spikes heads here we were locked in fast & not a Spark of fier 
our lownce was Six ounces of bread & three ounces of old meet rotten with rust & con- 
damnd in thair Stores So thay gave it to us & the water was almost Poisen we could 
not drink one Swolar without gaging our flash went off very fast & when any of us got 
So week as not able to walk the floor were sent to the horspitel & thare was never one 
known to live twenty four hours after they got thare  thare was a grate many of our men 
died thair here we were Parshing with cold threw the winter & in a State of Starvation 
the hool time here I lost my nature & health for life we were so much Parished that 
it was Judged that we had not one Pound of flash on one of our frames we were called 
out upon exchange the fust day of September .1781 2.4 we landed at Elesebeth town 
then we marched to Pixkills .10¢h 1 got my discharge & an order from M® Blancher 
the Pay master.of the regiment to Exeter for my Pilg Stating thot I was mustred Prisoner 
of war from the fust of January .1781. to the 10th ‘of the next September & no Pay hod 
bin drawn for me this is Part of my Journal that I capt while I was in the war part of 
the leves were So worne out that I could not git the hool but what I have got is correct 
and true 
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by Tom Burton 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of a planned once- 
an-issue column on the doings, happenings, hits, 
misses and errors of Maine politicians. THE 


MAINE ISSUE welcomes reader input.and criticism; 


the everyday as well as the quixotic political stand 
will help make us all better aware of who is helping 
us, and how and where. 


The days of the 108th Legislature’s 1977 session 
are numbered. In spite of the plethora of bills filed in 
this session, an astounding 2,206 pieces of legislation, 
the Legislature has been eating them up at an average 
of nearly 33 bills a day. 


If this average was to be maintained - a virtual 
impossibility, considering the workload involved - the 
1977 session of the 108th Legislature could have wound up 
on May 19. This hypothesis is based on the number of 
bills acted upon by May 1, a total of 1,729 pieces of legis- 
lation, leaving a balance of 477 bills. However, with 37 
legislative days left of the statutory 100 days for each 
session on May 13, it would apprear the legislators still 
will conclude their business within the prescribed limit. 
Legislators can opt to meet without pay - a precedent 
already established in Maine - to conclude deliberations. 


Governor Longley lost his education fight with the 
Legislature, and as the month of May waned the governor's 
credibility was being stretched to breaking point with 
respect to his wishes that part of the desired University 
of Maine funds be channeled into welfare enterprises. 
The consensus was that the governor was playing to the 
people, but that in reality he did not have a concrete, 
ongoing program to offer. 

Although nobody inside or outside the Legislature 
knows for sure which legislation will prove to be conten- 
tious until debate has started, the issues of health and 
education have proven so far to be the most diversive. 
Sheer waste of time - as well as inordinate press coverag®.- 
is given to legislation affecting the very few. Legislators 
seem to coddle their individual egos through witticisms, 
polemics and a sort of grandstand play that probably 
in the end endears each only to him/herself. 


The Legislature, stung by New Hampshire's reluc- 
tance to give up its first-in-the-nation presidential 
primary status, has opted for a meaningless “beauty 
contest” in the presidential race, tied in with the Maine 
primaries. Since it is quite probably that by 1979 the 
state will have its primary in September rather than in 
June, the presidential preference vote would - if still 
active by then - become an anachronism that well might 
turn away voters, rather than attracting them. 


Legislators from Fort Kent to Kittery have more 
than current legislation and constituent problems on 
their minds these days. They also have to sound out 
their areas, their friends and their colleagues on the advisa- 
bility of seeking re-election, taking a chance on running 
for a State Senate seat and what effect they may have in 
local races this year. Redistricting - especially in former 
at-large voting areas - is causing many legislators to re- 
assess their futures in politics. 


Further to all of this are expectations that many 
politicians and would-be politicians will contend for nom- 
ination to run for governor of the state and First and 
Second Congressional District seats in the 1978 races. 

It is doubtful there will be primary contests for the U. 

S. Senate seat now held by Bill Hathaway. But that contest, 
by itself, already is a great concern to Maine people. So, 
Maine's legislators have much to worry them at a time 

when the people want their representatives to devote 

their full energies to current legislation. 


Maine’s working people form a judicious electorate 
and they have an enviable record in the state and nation 
for forthright thinking and sensible political choices. 

It is not to the credit of far too many legislators that 
they forget quickly who put them where they are. 
When the current legislative session ends - and end it 
surely will - Maine’s working people are going to be 
asked yet again to overlook that they have been over- 
looked; legislators will be back at what politicians 
realistically call “mending fences..” : 


So it goes. 


—— sss ——————— 


PUC recommends NET 


The Maine Public Utilities Commission staff 
recommended that New England Telephone rates be cut 
by $3.1 million. NET had requested a record-high increase 
for $27 million. 


The PUC staff also recommended that NET be audited 
to determine whether the Utility’s customers are being 
asked to foot the bill for entertainment expenses. 


NET employes testified that they considered the 
entertainment of political persons and regulatory 
personnel as a legitimate operating expense, the PUC staff 
said. 


PUC Commissioner Peter Bradford said that NET 
has “‘stonewalled”’ the PUC by not complying with earlier 


orders to produce their records until the rate case had almost 


run out. 


The Holy Mackerel 






Cut 


The recommendations for a rate cut were based on 
adjustments in a‘lowances for taxes to the utility. The PUC 
staff said that if the commission did not agree with the tax 
adjustments, NET was entitled to no more than $3.95 
million in increased revenue. 


NET claims that it must have the entire $27 million 
increase. 


If the rate hike is granted in full, Maine residents 
would pay 37% more in basic telephone services. NET is 
also seeking to charge 20¢ for each call for * ‘information.” 


The three-member regulatory panel must decide the 
issue by June 10, 
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Restaurant Owners Fight 
Minimum Wage 


Hotel and restaurant owners showed up in Augusta 
early in May to fight a bill that would raise Maine’s 
minimum wage to $3 an hour. Present to support the bill 
were representatives from the Maine AFL-CIO. 


Representative Larry Connolly, D. Portland, sponsor 
of the bill, told the legislature’s Labor Committee that a 
person working 40 hours week makes only $92 at the 
present minimum wage rate. (Minimum wage is $2.30/hr. 
in Maine, as it is federally.) 


If the bill passed, it would raise that weekly wage to 
$120. Connolly said that a family of four living in 
Portland would have to gross more than $200/week to be 
assured of basic living necessities. 


Connolly said that an increased minimum wage 
would not force businesses to close or drive them out of 
state. Ed Gorham, a member of the Maine AFL-CIO 
executive board, and Harold Robinson, an AFL-CIO : 
lobbyist, both supported Connolly’‘s bill. Marshall Cohen, 
lobbyist for low-income group We Who Care, also endorsed 
the bill. 


Restaurant and hotel owners, a shoe industry 
spokesperson, and the Maine State Chamber of Commerce 
opposed the bill. The president of the Maine Innkeepers 
Association, John Druce, said that room rates at hotels 
would be raised as much as 20 per cent if the minimum 
wage went up. 


A shoe industry spokesperson said that if the 
bill passed, the shoe industry in Maine would die because 
they could not compete with a lower minimum wage in 
other states. 


Most workers that earn minimum wage are restau- 
rant and hotel workers, janitors, nursing home attendants 
and some factory workers. 
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Tax Rebate Proposed 


SS 


Orono) and David Brennan (D.-Portland). 
Poor people in Maine now pay a higher percentage of 
their income in taxes than middle and upper income citizens Under the proposal, those who earned less than “‘poverty 
That would happen if a Maine adopted/New Mexico's tax line” income would receive rebates if they paid a higher per- 


rebate system, said an economics professor from that state. centage of income in taxes than a person at the poverty 
line. Boyle said the poverty line would probably be $5500 


Gerald Boyle, a professor of economics at the a year in 1977. 
University of New Mexico, told the Maine legislature's . 
Taxation Committee that his state’s system provides tax Persons who paid no income taxes would also be 
rebates to low income persons. This helps base taxation eligible for the rebate. 


rates on ability to pay. : 
Boyle said that a low-income person will spend more 


A bill to utilize the New Mexico rebate system in on items that have sales tax than those with more money 
Maine has been sponsored by Rep. Richard Davies (D.- who may invest or save part of their earnings. 


Bill Introduced to 
Prohibit Nuclear Waste 


aine should not become.a ‘dumping ground 





how did you 
get to 
seabrook? 





legislators were “‘overly concerned” about E.R.D.A.’s 


for the entire Northeast,” Re. Robert Stubbs (R.-Hall- search for waste storage sites. He said the bill was an 
owell) told the legislature’s Natural Resources Committee attempt to make it difficult for nuclear plans to operate. 
last month, 
Rep. James Wilfong (D.-Stow) said the bill was not 
Rep. Stubbs is sponsor of a bill that would prohibit necessary because current laws prohibit out of state 
out-of-state atomic wastes from being deposited in Maine. wastes of any kind. He did urge the committee to 
He said that the federal Energy Resources Development consider a proposal that would prohibit nuclear plants 1) 
Association (ERDA) is currently considering Maine as a from building storage facilities without the approval a fi | aha a if you drove your car, 
potential nuclear waste storage site. of legislators and voters. i you missed the point. 
The bill met opposition from nuclear power advo- Randazza said this bill was unnecessary for Maine : 
cates and others. Especially vocal was John Radazza, Yankee had adequate storage facilities for high level ; Pe ortland ‘Bicycle Exchange 





vice president of Maine Yankee Atomic Plant. He said waste “‘until at least 1985’’. 


In this months poems we are featuring the work of L. Donald Caron. Mr. Caron is a resident of 
thats Westbrook. He is over eighty years old and his perceptions of this business of “growing old” and 
Wistons living should bring nods of agreement from our older readers. For the younger reader who doesn’t 
spend enough time with older people, the works.of L. Donald Caron should prove enlightening. 
of These poems are taken from Mr. Caron’s book, ‘“VISIONS”, which was recently published 
by, and is available at many bookstores around the state as well as through Tower Publishing - 
Company in Portland, Maine. 


UNTIL WE LEARN ......- 


The world of people appears 40 empty 

Void of feeling, thought and 
consideration, 

We seen to tive, each in our oun Little 
world 

Groping with fear in blind frustration. 

We have not yet Learned to spread our 





wings 


Fon fear of falling or soaring too high, 


by L. Donald Caron Unti2 we Learn how to dare ourselves, 
July 3, 1976 We'Le never reach that star in the sky. 
FIRST EDITION 


REFLECTIONS 
JOO SHEE of an Older Man 


Midnight silence is oppressing 
A candle flickers in the room 
Thoughts pierce the realities 


BLAME THE VEHICLE ....... 


And revert to Life's many noons. 
P The road you choose, you have to build 


Yesterdays pass in rapid succession 
In thought, youth replaces age 


There's no road made to your Liking 


Age of the obstacles should be removed 
Incapabilities are forgotten 


In a maze of turned-back pages. 
Phantom thoughts run in and out 
Flowered with energy and glow 
With only slight disturbances 
In the Long kaleidoscopic Low. 


On smoothed over by constant grinding. 
Picture in mind the finished product 
And scatter aside all inrelevancies 
Believe and believe without a doubt 
But work, work with faith and energy. 
Thesghitten anieinuek hth Muckdehty Oney you can work out your destiny 

Your success is ruled by your concern 
The present appears on the screen 
To find reality only too tme 


And its claws are vicious and mean. 


1 you abandon the road, you're Lost 
14. you win, every effort is returned. 
The road's only as good as you make it 


Lonelin 
neliness and age are hard to conquer Don't blame the road, blame the vehicle 


So they're overlooked with dignity 
The heart breaks and pride is swalLowed 
And the Lonety are buried in soLemnity. 


14 the carriage is well put together 
Ace dilemmas are quite immaterial. 


























BEFORE I KNEW ....... 


Before I knew there were seas 

I saw many oceans in the sky 

The clouds were ships on the water 
“Little ones, big ones, passing by. 

The Sky was my ever-changing world 

I was entranced with its infinite beauty 
I Search it minutely to see God 
Thtoned:and haloed under the vast blue 


canopy. 


FORGIVING YOURSELF FIRST .....-- 


Life produces a wide variety of hurts 

But with every hurt there 44 a-nemedy 
Even with faith the remedy can be Low 
But healings come in all eventualities. 
— hurt is not the end of the world 
Though it seems about ready to burst 

The ways and means to fulfill a Life 

Ane to begin by forgiving yourserf first. 


WITH NO REGRETS OR TEARS ....... 


How fast the hours, how fast the 
years 

When onty yesterday I was a child, 

How quickfy time has {Lown 

Through the vast unknown 

Zinging through the seas and tide. 

How recent the thought when I 

Caned for naught but fun and play 

Compared to my present activities, 

Seems a thousand years my 

Age dda restrictions have Left me 


Somewhat subdued d 
But my thoughts are of tomorrow, Ciotean Chiame_, 


Next year, Shop 


Women Run Town 


In Columbia Falls last month, all women were elected 
to town offices. Women were voted in as board of select- 
persons and tax assessors. Women incumbents were re- 
elected in positions as treasurer, town clerk, tax collector 
and registrar of voters. In fact, the only man to hold an 
elected post, as school district director, was the husband 
of chief assessor and second selectperson, Sally Thompson. 


The selectwomen stated that their positions as town 
leaders are demanding and take a lot time. They feel 
that women, as a group, can run the town better than men. 
They agree that they are more interested in the town’s 
politics than most men have been. ~ 


Sally Thompson was the first woman to be elected 
to the town’s government in 1970. She said that the 
town’s books were a mess at that time. Since then, the 
women have straightened out the books and ordered 
the town’s affairs effectively. 


The women, for the most part, defeated male 
opponents by substantial margins. They feel that women 
make logical decisions, are more conscientious and take town 
business more seriously than men have in the past. 


The salaries for the town government positions 
are a slim $250 a year. 


Because there is no full-time town office in the town of 
less than 500 people, some of the officers work out of 
their homes. Often meetings are held in Selectwoman 
Oliver’s dining room. 


The only male-controlled government body in the 
town is the planning board, which is presently inactive, 
according to the selectwomen. 


MWA‘to Unienize? 


Maine woodsmen were urged by Senator William Hatha- 
way to unionize to prevent “antagonistic interests” over the 
hiring of Canadian workers. 


Hathaway said that paper mill workers and woodcutters 
presently have many conflicting interests. He said he hoped 
that the Maine Woodsmen’s Association would form a union 
and act as a bargaining agent for woodcutters. 


Hathaway said that American workers should have 
their interests represented in the woods. 
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By Sidney Lens* 
Pacific News Service 


* Sidney Lens, a veteran of the labor movement. 
who led a Chicago service employees union 
local for more rise 20 years, has published 
numerous books on labor, politics and foreign 
affairs. He has written for many American news 
papers and magazines, including the Chicago 


Tribune, Christian Science Monitor, Harper’s, 
the Progressive and the New Republic. . 


Contrary to its image as a rampant giant, the 
American labor movement has watched the percentage 
of U.S. workers in its ranks dwindle steadily for two 
decades. 


In 1956, 42 percent of “organizable’’ workers 
. (excluding supervisors, executives, the self-employed, 
etc.) carried union cards. Today only 32 percent do. 


, While.the national workforce has grown by 
almost 30 million, labor has gained only 2.9 million 

members - - two million of them in the rapidly 

unionized federal, state and local government 


bureaucracies. 


In 1950 unions won 73 percent of National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB) elections, gaining 
the right to represent 759,038 workers. 


A quarter of a century later, a richer, larger, 
presumably more potent labor movement won 
only half the elections it petitioned for and the 
right to represent only 158,000 workers. 


Union officials offer a number of explanations 
for their snail’s pace: intense employer resistance; 
“runaway” shops from the North to Southern states 
where anti-labor attitudes and “right to work” laws 
frustrate union drives; NLRB bias in favor of manage- 
ment; refusal of some employers to bargain even when 
unions win NLRB elections; and a lukewarm or 
hostile attitude by the nation’s political leaders. 


All these factors may be significant, but a good 
argument can be made that they are effects of the 
problem, not the cause. The real problem may lie 
with labor itself. : 


History offers a lesson. When the Wagner Act 
creating the NLRB was passed in 1935, it remained a 
dead letter - - thousands of employers refusing to 
honor it - - until 800 sitdown strikes from 1936 to 
1938 changed the climate of labor relations. 


The Supreme Court subsequently declared 
the law constitutional and a Labor Board was installed 
that took seriously the act’s mandate to encourage 
collective bargaining. ae 


During the late 1930s and early 1940s Labor 
Board decisions were usually friendly to labor. 
Republic Steel was forced to pay millions in back 
wages and rehire hundreds of strikers it fired after 
the 1937 ‘Little Steel” strike. Workers fired for 
forming unions were normally reinstated to their 
jobs by the NLRB within a few months. 


During World War II labor exchanged a no- 
strike pledge for government aid in bringing 
millions of new members into the ranks. The govern- 
ment, for instance, ruled that all defense construction 
had to be performed by AFL building trades members. 


In the intervening decades the government and 
Labor Board did a flip-flop, but only in tandem with 
the decline in labor militancy. 


Conservatives, led by Sen. Robert Taft, out- 


+ ‘lawed many practices benefiting unionism and 


imposed non-Communist oaths on union officials 
before the NLRB would hold elections. 


Instead of combatting the anti-Communist . 
crusade, union leaders like Phil Murray, Walter Reuther 


- and William Green joined it. Whatever one may say of 


the Communists, they had been the key force in 
organizing the unorganized during the 1930s. Their 
emasculation weakened the labor movement and 
strengthened the conservative and business offensive. 


Against this background, NLRB procedures 
steadily became more frustrating to labor. To 
adjudicate the illegal firing of an employee for union 
organizing takes from 7 to 15 months today, some- 
times years. And an additional year or two is often 
required while the matter goes to the courts. In the 
meantime workers in the shops often lose interest 
or bow to the fear that they too will be fired. 


Despite all this, the NLRB might not have 
been a severe obstacle - - nor would the other 
factors - - if organized labor had risen to the 
dimensions of its problem. 


The union movement, by and large, is entrenched 
in industries where workers can fight management with 
little or no outside help. When the General Motors 
workers strike, the GM plants must close. Short of send- 
ing in an army and recruiting hundreds of thousands of 
strikebreakers, there is no way to open those plants. 

The same is true of skilled craftsmen, miners, machinists, 
pilots, building tradesmen and others. 


But most of the unorganized workers today are in 
fields where workers cannot prevail on the strength of 
their own efforts alone. 


When department store salespeople or stockmen go 
on strike they are not hard to replace. Office workers 
can seldom halt operations in a plant or even an office. 
Substitutes for farm workers are easy to recruit. These 
workers must rely on the rest of labor - - for money, 
organizers and help on the picket line. 


But that kind of help has not been forthcoming. 


By way of example, two unions organized a chain 
of Chicago department stores some years ago, signing 
up a majority of its employees. When the company 
fired more than a hundred members, there was no 
alternative but to strike. 


‘But the strike of so tenuous and unschooled 
a force needed help - especially from the Teamsters, 
who by closing off deliveries might have forced 
management to terms. The Teamsters, however, 
respected the picket line for just three hours, then 
sent their drivers through. The strike collapsed 
on the second day. 


There are tens of millions of unorganized 
workers who confront similar problems, Another 
example: a group seeking union recognition in a 
lamp factory goes on strike. The employer trans- 
fers his orders to a plant owned by his brother. 
Though the latter plant is unionized, the employees 
work on those orders, thereby undermining the 
strike. 


Lacking is the kind of labor solidarity and 
idealism that sparked the union drives of the 
1930s. Last year, during the long rubber strike, 
the union was able to close down only part of 
the industry. Had they shut it all down, convinced 
transportation unions to stop delivering in our 
out, or prevailed on the auto workers not to 
mount “scab” tires on new cars, they might 
have won quickly. But none of that happened. 


Cesar Chavez’ United Farm Workers (UFW) 
would long ago have won a national contract if 
Teamsters and railroad workers had refused to 
ship struck or boycotted farm products. if super- 
market employees refused to stock them, if cannery 
workers refused to process them. With such lack 
of solidarity - - forcibly demonstrated by the 
Teamsters’ 10-year internecine war against rather 
than support for the UFW - - many unions not 
only find themselves impotent in “organizing 
the unorganized,"’ but discover labor's image is 
so tepid and uninspiring that the unorganized 
feel little attraction to it. 


Thus, despite a renewed concern about 
organizing the South and other bastions of 
anti-unionism, it is unlikely labor will succeed 
in the near future beyond a few episodic victories. 


When the AFL and CIO were re-united in 
December, 1955, after two decades of schism, 
there was much talk of doubling union member- 
ship from 15 to 30 million within 10 years. A 
UAW vice president was assigned to head an 
organizing drive and given a staff of 265 
organizers and kitty of $7 million. But the 
campaign never got off the ground. 


On the few occasions when unions have 
scored big breakthroughs, they were selling a 
“dream,” not the mundane promise of another 
nickel an hour, The dreamers who built the 
needle trades unions of 1910 or thereabouts, 
and the dreamers who built the auto union of 
the 1930's, were willing to make incredible 
sacrifices, fight bitter battles and go to jail if 
necessary. They talked about solidarity, 
“spread the strike,” unity - - and they 
inspired hundreds of thousands. 


Promising a worker in a South Carolina 
testile mill today that the union will take his 
case to the Labor Board if he is fired is 
hardly as inspirational. 





Without a 
«SH =~Proper Diet, 


Jogging Can 





The Ideal Joggers 





To cut down on fat and cholesterol, and help keer 


arteries open, Nathan Pritikin recommends a drastic 
change in the typical American diet. For high-fat meals 
heavy with meat, he substitutes a lot of fresh fruits 

and vegetables. But his diet is not vegetarian. 


Lima beans are’preferrable to T-bone steak, he 
says, because they are higher in protein and lower in 
fat. But if the beans prove unpalatable to you, at least 
try chicken, turkey or lean fish such as halibut or 
snapper instead of feed-lot fattened beef. 


Pritikin recommends reducing fats and oils by 
allowing only one quarter pound of lean meat a day, 
going easy on cooking and salad oils, eating only non- 
fat dairy foods, shunning olives, avocadoes and nuts. 
‘High-cholesterol eggs, shellfish and organ meats are to 
be avoided; also sugar, molasses, honey, salt, coffee 
and tea. Canned or frozen fruits and vegetables are 
to be shunned because they often contain extra 
sugar or salt. 


A sample day's menu might consist of: 

For breakfast, oranges, apples or strawberries, 
whole rolled oatmeal with banana and skim milk, 
tomato juice and sourdough bread toast. 


For lunch, a salad with buttermilk dressing 
(strained to remove butterfat), rice and beans, 
tomatoes, and a sandwich of rye bread with 100 
percent skim milk cheese (sold as hoop, pot, 
baker's or farmer's cheese). 


Dinner might include a mixed green salad, 
salmon loaf, brown rice, split pea soup, sour- 
dough bread, baked potato with mock sour cream 
(made with skim milk and nonfat buttermilk) 
and skim milk. 


For between meals, fruit, bread slices and 
unsalted crackers would be allowed. 


For most Americans, it would be all right 
to stray onto the forbidden list sometimes, 
Pritikin says. The main point is to remeinber to 
generally follow a low-fat, low-cholesterol diet. 


For those with greatly advanced cardio- 
vascular disease, however, Pritikin’s food regime 
is rigorous: no fats, except what comes naturally 
in foods (such as oats, which have 14 percent of 
their total calories in fats, or lettuce, with 90 
percent, or wheat, with 10 percent). No cholester- 
ol, That means, among other things, no eggs. 
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Kill You 





By Don Monkerud* 
Pacific News Service 


Is jogging the way to a strong heart, good blood 
circulation and a long life? 


It may be, but if you jog and still eat the usual American 
high-fat diet you could be running down the road to disaster,says 
Nathan Pritikin of the Longevity Research Institute (LRI) in 
Santa Barbara, California. You might be inviting a heart attack. 


Pritikin says that pushing yourself away from the dinner 
table may be the most needed and most difficult exercise of all. 


Most Americans eat.too much. Almost 80 million of 
us are overweight to some degree, and this directly affects 
our health and longevity. 


Still worse, we eat too much of the wrong foods. Our 
diet is too high on fats (42 percent of our food calories 
are typically from fats) and on cholesterols. So we're prime 
candidates for cardiovascular disease no matter how vigor- 
ously we jog, says Pritikin. 


“Running doesn’t burn off cholesterol,” he says. If 
you eat more than 10 percent fat in your diet, you are going 
to close your arteries even if you are running.” 


To steer us to a more wholesome course, Pritikin 
recommends we shift toward a diet that stresses fresh 
fruits and vegetables. It consists of 10 percent protein, 
10 percent fats and 80 percent carbohydrates, and 
minimally refined foods, free of extra salt and sugar. It 
is meant to keep arteries open and so prevent high blood 
pressure and heart attacks. 


Artery closure is the principal cause of death in 
this country, killing one million a year. Most experts 
agree that a major contributing factor is incorrect 
eating. : 


Accumulations of fat and cholesterol form pla- 
ques or diseased patches on the arteries’ inside walls. 
These plaques grow until they clog the blood vessels 
like rust clogging water pipes. The heart begins to 
pump blood at higher pressure, leading to hypertension. 


Sometimes the plaques break off and float 
through the arteries until they reach a narrow open- 
ing and shut off all blood flow, like a cork in a bottle. 
If this happens in the coronary arteries, you have a 
heart attack. 


Pritikin says running can break off plaques. 
“That's why you read about someone dropping dead 
while exercising,” he says. “They broke off a plaque 
which bounced up and down as you run just like a 
bowl of jello. It floated until it reached a passage 
it couldn't pass through and then completely stopped 
the heart.” 


Pritikin’s recipe for healthy longevity comes 
in two versions, He recommends a preventive diet 
for people who are not ill but want to reduce their 
chances of cario-vascular disease, For advanced 
clogged artery cases he has the ‘‘reversal diet,’ which 
is meant to slowly reduce the levels of cholesterol 
in the body, clearing the way for freer blood flow. 


The basic idea is not new. The American 
Heart Association has recommended a low-fat diet, 
but with less extreme cuts in fat intake than 
Pritikin’s. . 


However, some doctors and nutritionists 
remain unconvinced. ‘‘His diet seems like it 
would work, but he’s by no means proved it. He 
hasn’t tested his theories enough,” says nutrition- 
ist Phyllis Allman of the Stanford University 
Medical Center. 


“His claims are extravagant,” says Dr. Gary 
Fry of the Cariac Section of the Palo Alto (Cali- 
fornia) clinic.*'‘He claims reversal of coronary artery 
clogging on the basis of two cases, but those involve 
artery clogging in the legs, not the heart. On the 
basis of what I've seen, he hasn’t proved his claims.” 


Pritikin says, however, that the high degree 
of fat reduction is essential. If the fat and choles- 
terol level drops low enough, the body begins to 
take fats it needs from plaques, he says, so begin- 
ing to thin them. He explains the process this way: 


“Take two bottles of distilled water and 
fill them to the same height, with a tube connect- 
ing them at the bottom. If you fill one with salt, 
in 24 hours the concentration of salt will be the 
same for both. It is the same with the plaques and 
blood. When you get the fat concentration in the 
blood down, you start using up the plaques.” 


He says he has been able to demonstrate the 
reversal process with angiograms (x-rays of the 
inside of the arteries). In less than five months, 
he claims, a man with 80 percent artery closure 
had it reduced to 30 percent. 


Dr. Fry says there is no.scientific evidence to show 
how cholesterol is lowered, 


Aside from questions of scientific validity, some 
nutritionists find Pritikin’s diet impractical. 


“It's a hard diet to follow.” says Ms. Allman, adding 
that it’s completely different from what most Americans 
are accustomed to eating. 


“Once you leave the Institute,” says another, “You 
don‘t have the staff watching over you. And you can't 
go to restaurants or eat at a friend’s house, because 
who else but you is eating that kind of stuff?” 


Others say the diet is unappetizing, at least when 
compared with the food most Americans eat, This may 
be because fats ‘‘make food more appetizing,’ accord- 
ing to one government agency doing research on 
nutrition, 


But Pritikin says he firmly believes people can 
get used to the diet he says is healthier. And besides, 
“nothing will protect you unless you change your diet.” 


“If it’s the custom in your country to sprinkle 
arsenic on your salad every night, you'll have arsenic 
poisoning, No drugs or running in the world will 
prevent you from having it - - unless you stop eating 
arsenic. And in effect you're eating arsenic now in 
the american diet. 
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~The Childrens Corner 


The Story of Sleepy 
and the Groping Snip 


A TALE OF THE MAINE 


FOREST 








Text by Peter Hagerty 
Illustrations by Martha Tracy 


Peter Hagerty is a woodcutter who logs 

with horses in Kezar Falls where he 

lives with his wife, Martha Tracy, and 

his 5 month old daughter, Cora Josaphine. . 


Once upon a time in a small town next to the Maine 
forest lived a young girl named Sheila. She had long red 


hair, straight thin legs and strong brown arms. ‘She was 
as much at home in the forest as she was in her own 
house. The owls, the deer and the bear were her friends 
and she feared nothing that lived within the forest. 


Sheila’s father, Ben, was a lumberjack who worked 


all day in the woods with his horse named:Jack. Most 


days they would work close to the village but sometimes 


during the year they would go deep into the forest to 
cut the timber. . 


Sheila’s mother, Alice, worked in the village but 
would go with Ben into the woods during late spring 
and early summer to help him. Alice would put on her 
yellow rubber boots because it was often wet. If 
school were finished for the year, Sheila would be 
asked to come and help too. 


Sheila loved to see the yellow boots come out 
of the closet because it meant that she and her mother 
and father and Jack would head off into the green 

* forest and she would soon see her friends the other 
lumberjacks and be with the wild animals. 


On one fine sunny morning as the apple blossoms 
bloomed brightly, Sheila woke up to hear Jack in the 
front yard snorting and eager for work. She ran to the 
window and saw to her excitement that the small 
wagon behind Jack was filled with chain saws, axes, 
and mother’s yellow boots. 


“Hurrah,” she cried. Soon she would be seeing 
her lumberjack friends again who worked along the 
forest road. Sleepy, the big man from Norway who 
wore blue pants all the time and who was so huge 
that his body could not stay awake for amoment 
after supper, no matter how hard he tried. 


Fritz, tne nappy Canadian with the mustache 
who could speak four languages and do tricks with 
his saw. And finally, there was Noel, Fritz’s wife, 
who knew all the names of the trees and could tell 
when it was going to storm. 


Soon she would see them all again and hear 
the stories of what had happened in the woods 
over the past year. 


Sheila rushed through breakfast and then 
ran to the barn to sharpen her favorite axe. As 
her bare feet pushed the grinding wheel round 
and round and the sparks flew into the air, she 
remembered back to last year in the woods. First 


Sheila sharpening her axe 


singing and flying about. Finally her father’s saw 
starting up in a burst of smoke and noise, biting 

into one side of the tree trunk, then the other. 
Sheila and Jack stood a safe distance away for 

no one was ever too sure where the tree might 

fall. A sudden wind might send it hurling over 

in their direction. As the saw hummed and the 
wood chips flew, the tall candle began to lean 

first one way, then the other. For one moment 

it stood perfectly still. All the birds were quiet, 

all the animals were watching. Not a sound. 

Then like a huge beanstock with the giant 

hidden high in the limbs, the tree leaned one 

way and began to fall. First so slowly, then 

faster, then faster and faster. Swish like the 

fall wind on the hill, crack like the bone breaking. 
Then smash, down onto the earth, shaking like a snake, 
one bird moves, sings, flies. The forest is alive again. 


Grabbing her axe, Sheila ran to the top of the 
tree which seemed far away and began cutting away 
the branches. After the log was smooth, her father 
would cut it in half and hook one end onto Jack with 
achain. With a mighty pull and a grunt, off Jack went 
down the woodspath to the log yard. 


Reaching the yard, Jack would take a deep 
breath, stop and look around for Alice. Pulling the 
giant log behind him, Jack would follow Alice’s:lead 
until he stopped next to the pile of big logs. Alice 
would then unhook the log chain from Jack’s leather 
harness that he wore around him, turn him around, and 
send him out of the yard and down the narrow woods 
path again and back to where Sheila and her father 
were working. Jack had done this for so many years 
that he no longer bothered to stop and take a bite 
of the sweet maple leaf. Jack was a smart horse and 
he knew that this would annoy Alice so he waited 





Sheila skillfully sharpened her axe in the barn for it 
must be sharp to do the job. When the grinding stone 
finally stopped turning, she held the axe up in the air and 
gently rubbed her thumb over the sharp edge. “That will 
do,”’ she thought, and ran to the wagon and jumped in. 


Her mother and father finished loading the supples 
and when everyone had climbed aboard, Jack stepped 
forward and with a jerk, the wagon headed down the - 
dirt road. 


The sky was clear blue and the church steeple rang 
eight times as they drove through the small, simple town. 
Most folks had already left for the woods and the only 
sound was the distant whine of the sawmill. 


But as they rounded the corner by the big field before 
the woods, Sheila saw a small group of fancy dressed men 
standing next to a large truck with strange license plates. 
Sheila thought the men looked very different from the 
epople she knew but could not tell why. Not until the wagon 
had drawn closer did she realize why they looked so strange. 
Never before had she seen such pale, white faces. Never before 
had she seen such fat bellies. Except for one thin man who 
looked like a mouse and had bi-speckles planted on his 
long beak-like nose, all the men in the group. looked like 
the stuffed geese who never go outside the barn. “What a 


horrible thing to think” she said to herself, feeling ashamed. 


- But the wagon crossed over the Sappy River bridge and soon 
_ the men and their big, long truck drifted out of sight. 


Her father, Ben, was happy. Sheila could tell for he was 
whistling his favorite tune. 4t was so wonderful to see her 
parents happy for there were times when they were not. When 
there was no work for either of them, their house could be 
a place of gloom. Sheila didn’t mind potatoes and beans and 
could not understand why they worried so much about things. 
But so far they had always come out of the gloom. And anyway, 
spring was a hard time to feel sad. , 

Alice sat next to Ben talking about something to do with 
the long truck but Sheila could not hear. Ali the pots and pans 
and food stuffs rattled around so much. Sheila thought that 
by the looks of things they might be gone for two weeks. 


by the looks of things they might be gone for two weeks. 


Before she knew it, they were at Birch Brook Bridge. 
Father had to slow Jack down as they crossed for it wassvery 
narrow and famous for tipping wagons and trucks into the 
stream. After they crossed, father gave Alice the reins and 
began rolling a cigarette. As the sun rose higher in the sky, 
they entered the dark hemlock forest where the deer 
raise their young and escape the snows of winter. But they 
would see no deer today as long as the pots kept banging 
and Jack kept snorting. 


the cool, wet dew of early morning, then the birds _for lunch to eat. 5 


In the distance Sheila thought she heard the hum 
of achain saw, Sure enough, as they rounded a corner, 
there stood Sleepy in the middle of his log yard, chain saw 
hanging down from his huge hands. He was surrounded 
by giant logs, each one as fat as the length of his arm. 
His woods tractor sputtered out blue smoke and shook 
by itself in the corner of the yard, Sleepy waved to Ben 
and Alice but it was not his happy wave. It was not the 
kind of wave grandma gives you when you walk up the 


driveway to surprise her. Ben noticed the wave too and he 
asked Sheila to wait in the wagon as he and Alice walked 
over to greet Sleepy. As they talked, Sleepy became very 
excited, spreading his arms apart, up and down, as if he 
were holding a long stick at both ends. Sheila was grow- 
ing hungry and hunted around the wagon until she found 
an apple, 


Soon Ben and Alice climbed back on the wagon and 
they headed down the road, saying to Sheila that they 
would come back to see Sleepy later. Sheila was sad for 
she had wanted to see Sleepy and ask him if he had seen 
any deer in the hemlock forest. 


They drove on for about an hour until they came to 
Fritz and Noel’s log yard. Sheila knew that they would 
camp here with them because her father loved French- 
Canadian food and besides Fritz played the accordian. 
Fritz lived on the other side of the forest in the same town 
as Sleepy. Sheila had never been there. Both families 
were good friends and would get together whenever they 
could, 


Noel came out of the small trailer on wheels to 
greet the new arrivals, It was lunch time and a big bowl 
of cold chicken salad and bread was already set up inside. 


“There is a storm coming,” Noel announced. "'l 
can feel it in my elbow and Fritz drove into town for more 
supplies,” 


Plates were passed around and everybody said grace 
and began to eat. Everyone except Noel. She stared out 
the window. A light breeze rattled a loose pane of glass 
and the fresh green leaves shook outside like a broom ona 
wood floor, Noel picked up her fork and poked at the 
chicken salad. 


“The Groping Snip has come to the forest near our 
village. Young men are being forced to leave the area and 
the few who stick around to work for the machine are 
quickly growing fat and pasty like glue bottles.” 


What was this that Sheila was hearing? It sounded like 
a fairy tale, one that mother might tell her to help her to 
sleep on a stormy night. What was the Groping Snip? Why 
were the !umberjacks leaving the area. She listened closely 
between bites, 


“'Sleepy's son Carl has been forced to leave for the far 
away state of Connecticut because the Groping Snip is 
cutting the trees where he worked for years. His mother’s 
cousin, Pat, is driving the Snip. He has become fat and pasty 
and will no longer sing and drink with us on Fridays.” 





Sleepy talking about the Groping Snip 


“But it surely won't come here,” Alice said. ‘This 
is our wood to cut and we will cut it. We don’t need any 
big machines, and what's more we haven't asked for any.” 


“| wouldn't be too sure,” said Noel. “They don’t 
care who cuts this wood, you know.” 


Who was ‘they,’ Sheila wondered to herself but said 
nothing, She wanted to hear more about the Groping 
Snip, its huge tower and steel belly. 





Fritz coming into the wood yard. 


Jack was snorting out in the log yard and Noel moved 
toward the door as they heard the approaching rattle of 
_an old pickup truck. Rocking back and forth like an egg 
rolling down a board, the pickup looked like it was 
being driven by a madman. Shooting into the yard, it 
stopped in a cloud of dust in front of the trailer. A 
small, moustached and smiling face peered out at them. 
Fritz opened the door and jumped out. 


“| know, | have heard,” said Ben. ‘We stopped and saw 


Sleepy. He is worried it will be over on this side of the forest 
next year.” 


Sheila was very confused... She put down her fork. 
“What in heaven’s name is the Groping Snip,” she asked, 
feeling very much left out. Noel turned to her, her sparkling 
eyes now dark, her happy face now serious. 


“It isa tall machine,” she began, “owned by men who. 
are far away city and who will not enter the forest. The 
machine has a tall tower made of steel with two knives at 
the bottom. The Groping Snip moves on rubber wheels. 
It rolls up next to a tree and before Fritz’s tobacco can 
freeze on the snow, the tower breaks all the branches off 
the tree and the knives cut the tree down with a mighty 
crunch, The tower slowly drops the tree into the steel 
stomach of the Snip where the tree is quickly ground up 
into wood chips.” She stopped suddenly to listen to the 
wind. Sheila noticed that the sky was turning gray and 
the trees had begun to shake. “I hope Fritz hurries back,” 
Noel added. “‘It looks like a bad storm ahead. 


“And Sleepy says that it puts many lumberjacks 
out of work,” Ben began. ‘‘Why, it does in ten seconds 
what it takes Sheila and me to do in ten minutes. And 
with no need for Jack or Alice or any of us.*’ 


Sheila felt proud that her father saw them as a team 
all working together, That was something she really 
looked forward to. 
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“Ah, ca va, mes amis” he laughed in a voice that 
rang like church bells. He grabbed my father’s shoulders, 
squeezed my mother’s wait, and winked at me all at 
once, “Ah, it is a good treat to have you here again, my 
friends. Now we can laugh and dance like last year. | 
have brought some wine and cheese from town, Tonight 

* we shall have a feast. | have even brought some of my 
mother’s tete a fromage’with me especially for tonight. 
We must all laugh before we fight.” 

“| have been waiting for so long to try her....” 

Ben could not finish his sentence before Fritz’s words 

sunk in, “Fight who?” he asked slowly, turning 

slowly to face Fritz. 


“Well, perhaps fight is too strong a word. Shall 
we say that the time has come to stop the Groping 
Snit.”” Sheila had been so busy eating, then thinking 
about the storm, then watching Fritz‘s arrival that she 
had almost completely forgotten about the Groping 
Frip or whatever they were calling it. But for some 
reason, her heart started beating faster, like the day 
she watched the cat barely escape from the jaws of 
the neighbor's dog. 


(a) tete a fromage - translated - head of cheese or 
hogs head cheese made from pigs brains and spices. 


“But that machine is on the other side of the 
forest,” stated Alice. “It won't bother us this year.” 


“I'm sorry to say," began Fritz with a serious 
smile, “that the Groping Snip has been brought around 
to this side of the forest. They plan to begin using 
it this week.” 


Sheila could wait no longer. ‘Who is ‘they’?” 
she asked of everyone, ‘And why do they want to 
bother us with this silly machine that gobbles up trees?” 


Sheila’s mother was the first to reply. She sat down 
on the step of the trailer and pushed her loose hair 
back on her head. 


“Since you were a baby,” she began, “your father and 
| have worked in these woods, For many years we were 
not bothered by anyone. Even though we made little money 
for the hard work we did, we were proud that we did good 
vork and most importantly, we made many wonderful 
friends like Fritz, Noel, and Sleepy. Then one day a man in 
a truck arrived at our house. He was a nice man but he 
brought bad news. He said we could not cut any wood for 
one year. | asked him ‘why’ and he said it was because they 
had told him. | asked him who they were and he said that 
they were the people who owned the forest. ‘Did | know them?’ 
| asked him. He laughed and said ‘no’, that they lived far 
away and had never been to the forest. | asked him if they 
owned all the forest. “All the forest’, he replied. | told 
him that we must cut wood to live. He said he was sorry. 
| asked him what the names of these owners were, | would 
write to them and explain that we would starve if we did 
not work, He smiled at me like a teacher smiles at a pupil 
and said that they were a company, that there was no one 
person. He said it would do no good to write a letter.” 


“That was the year your cousin Jeff and his wife 
Susan went to Massachusetts to live. They had to say goodby 
to their house and their woods tractor and the forest they 
loved. But we stayed on, Your dad and | worked there 
where we could, did anything to make money, sold a 
lot of what we had. A year later the man came back and 
told us we could work again. | had wanted to hear those 
words for so many months but when | finally heard them, 
they didn’t mean very much, But we scraped together 
our savings, bought Jack, and started logging again.” 


Alice stopped talking, looking as if she had more to 
say but not knowing how to continue, After a short 
silence, Fritz s'owly stood up. 


“| have a feeling that they are telling us that again,” 
he said and looked towards Alice. 


“Well, we must finish lunch first,’ piped in Noel, 
“Come in, Fritz, we have left some lunch for you.” 


But Sheila did not feel like eating any more. She 
walked over to Jack, patted him on the head, then walked 
over to the wagon and picked up her red handled exe. 
Perhaps if she went and talked to ‘them’, show them 
what a fine job she could do with her little axe. Then she 
remembered seeing those men next to the truck by the cow 
field. A shudder went up and down her spine. What good 
would it do trying to talk to a goose with strange license 
plates. She put down the axe and as she walked toward 
the trailer, storm clouds began to roll in and she felt a 
cold winter like wind on her neck. 





Part Two-- Next Month 
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Tom Burton 


Call it by any name, it’s still garbage. It’s waste we 
don't want, and we've got to get rid of it. How? Where? 
What on earth are we doing about our solid waste? 

Well, for as long as most of us can remember - and 
longer, we've simply burned and unloaded it in huge 
open dumps. 


Why we have solid waste is quite easily answered. 
We have it because we have to get rid of things we don’t 
want - leftovers that we are too affluent to want to see. 
Wornout tires, shoes and clothes, and, of course, washers 
and dryers, toasters and other small appliances, refrigera- 
tors and stoves and freezers, and radios and TVs - every- 
thing and anything that we either just don’t want any- 
more or which has reached its natural demise through 
planned obsolescence. And, don’t forget, we get rid 
of many things because, in our minds, in our mania to 
keep up with the Joneses, we just no longer want them. 


Recent Federal (E.P.A.) legislation has outlawed 
the open dump, mandating that it be replaced by this 
year with Solid Waste landfill. Under the E.P.A.'s plan, 
the landfill operations will themselves be replaced within 
5 years by recycling and Solid Waste Management. 


Officially, Maine’s response to the problem of 
solid waste management has been weak at best, if not . 
downright counterproductive. The Legislature strains 
to keep the status quo - scattering variances in an effort 
to frustrate the state’s administrative arm, the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Protection (DEP) and thwart 
the over-riding law of the U.S. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (EPA). But even some state officials 
will concede that time is not on their side - that the 
federal law, despite lengthy litigation, will prevail, 
and that time grows short to where Maine will have to 
develop new means of solid waste disposal and re- 
cycling. The priorities of how and where, these 
people know, must give way to that supreme 
bugaboo: money. 


Let's take a look at what solid waste is. The U.S. Government 


says that solid waste is “Any garbage, refuse, sludge from a 
waste treatment plant, water supply treatment plant, or air 
pollution control facility and other discarded material, 
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including solid, liquid, semisolid, or contained gaseous 
material resulting from industrial, commercial, mining, 


and agricultural operations, and from community 
activities.” The federal definition also says that solid 
waste is not ‘‘Solid or dissolved material in domestic 
sewage, or solid or dissolved materials in irrigation return 
flows or industrial discharges which are point sources 
subject to permits under section 402 of the Federal 
Witer Pollution Control Act, as amended, or soure 


Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, or source, 
special nuclear, or byproduct material as defined by 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended.” 


In a nation that continually has more of every- 
thing, it is understandable that we have increasingly 
more garbage. 


Fortunately, Maine has a head-start on the problem 
of solid waste management through its good, strong 
environmental laws. Laws which unfortunately the 
Legislature too often waffles on seeing implemented, 
laws which do have the approval of the EPA. But, 
leaving aside the well-meaning yet debilitation actions 
of the Legislature, the environmental laws are not 
enough. The how and the where of solid waste disposal 
must be met. And soon. 


If health alone should be taken as a prime reason 
for action, who can deny that open dumping is 
particularly harmful to health, contaminates drinking 
water from underground and surface supplies, and 
pollutes the air and the land? Is it a wonder that one 
official view of the problem in Maine is the need NOW 
for a reputable documentation of the environmental 
effects of open burning? 


Continuation of open burning is not only foolish 
and hazardous, it is, as of this year, against the law 
(despite variances continuing it). Solid waste disposal 
sites, (non-burning) of course, have their drawbacks, 
of which the cost is not the least. Even the U.S. 
Government sees this approach as only temporary; 
the federal prediction being that “Alternatives to 
existing methods of land disposal must be developed 
since many of the cities in the United States will be 
running out of suitable solid waste disposal sites 
within five years unless immediate action is taken.” 
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There is action in this state to meet this 
problem, encouraging action. It’s coming primarily 
from the towns. Many Maine communities are not 
sitting back and relying on indefinite continuation 
of open burning, hoping to “get by” for as long as 
possible through minimal compliance with EPA law. 
They are not only investigation their bonding rights 
(to meet the costs their projections predict) but are 
seriously pursuing plans to reduce eventual operating 
costs by selling the byproducts of solid waste to 
energy users, and by contiguous regional co- 
operation, which might or might not involve cross- 
ing state lines. 


Foremost amongst Maine communities which 
are working quietly and diligently toward all the 
requirements of national law under the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act and the Resource Recovery Act, is 
the city of Auburn, which is attempting to provide 
steam as a byproduct of solid waste to local : 
businesses. 


Through federal, state and local government 
partnership, the consensus is that all necessary 
improvements can be met in all aspects of waste 
management at the state, regional and local levels. 
But no citizen can sit back and let this happen, since 
even the EPA emphasizes the need for ‘’Broad public 
participation in the development and improvement 
of solid waste management throughout the nation.” 


_ If the working people of Maine and all the 
residents of Maine and all the visitors to Maine are 
to have their very lives protected through resource 
conservation and recovery of solid waste, local 
governments have very little time left in which 
to act. 


Incineration. Compacting. Recycling. 
Utilization of solid waste byproducts as income 
producers, Those are some of the obvious alterna- 
tives as we say goodbye to the dump and probably 
a very short hello to the landfill. Help is available, 
and the money problem is not insurmountable. 


* Only action is lacking in its forthrightedness. 


Our lifestyle has proliferated our garbage. Maybe 
thrift with respect to what we turn into garbage 
will change our lifestyle. The oft-quoted working 
housewife might have hit the nail on the head 
when she said: “It can’t hurt.” 
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Environmental 
Roundup > 


ENERGY/ENVIRONMENT ROUNDUP, compiled from 
sources around the nation is designed to give our readers 
a quick update on environmental issues. 


ERDA LOOKS AT ENERGY WINDOWS 

BERKELEY, CA., May 5 (PNS) - - About five per- THE LOCH NESS BOBBING DUCK 
cent of the nation’s energy consumption, or 20 percent LONDON, ENGLAND, May § (PNS) - - In its 
of the energy used to heat and cool buildings, is lost drive for energy self-sufficiency, Britain has turned to 
through the inefficient use of windows, according to a the untapped power of ocean waves, which scientists 
window research project at the Lawrence Berkeley plan to demonstrate with a soealied “Bobbing Duck” 


Laboratory (LBL). device in Scotland's fabled Loch Ness. 

The energy waste, say project leaders, is equivalent The Department of Energy has appropriated $4.25 m 
to about 1.7 million barrels of oil per day, or $10 billion ¢4 25 million to build demonstration models of various 
a year. wave-energy harnessing systems. The largest will be a 


one-tenth scale model of the Bobbing Duck system 

and will be placed in Loch Ness this summer. The 
government hopes to reach a decision by Fall, 1978, 

on whether to proceed with a major wave-energy program. 


The LBL research, supported by the Energy Re- 
search and Development Administration, has developed 
several new window systems that could not only prevent 
the loss, but could actually gain energy by acting as 


passive solar collectors. To counter the pounding exerted by powerful 


waves in storms, the Loch Ness Duck is designed to flip 
over and submerge in heavy seas. When the storm abates, 
the duck automatically flips back over and goes back 

to work, 


One new system would incorporate a plastic 


substance between two panels of glass which would 
leave a window transparent during moderate sunshine, 
but cloud it up whenever outside heat and light reaches 


uncomfortable levels, thus reducing cooling costs. ENVIRONMENTAL BEER DRINKERS GET REWARD 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., May 5 (PNS) - - Texas’ 

Pearl Brewing Company paid Texas beer drinkers a 

record $1.5 million in 1976 for returning nearly 230 

million empty, all-aluminum beer cans to distributors for 

re-cycling. 


Another system, called a heat mirror, would use a 
film on the inside of the window which would reflect 
infrared radiation from the building’s heating System 
back into the building. 


Yet another system would project sunlight 30-40 The company claims the returned cans represent 


feet into a building by reflecting light from windows onto nearly 98 percent of their 1976 Texas sales, up 72 percent 
a white ceiling, thus reducing the need for interior from 1975. 


lighting. 
The brewery, the first in the country to convert to 


ERDA believes such systems, among other conser- —3)1.a1uminum cans and a recycling program, has a network 


vation measures, couid save the nation up to 35 quad- of 100 distributors who pick up the used cans and 
rillion Btus (British thermal units) by the year 2000, return them to the company’s re-cycling plant. The dis- 
when up to 135 quadrillion Btus will be needed to tributors pay 17 cents per pound for the used cans. 


power the U.S. 





| Meeting the Blanket | 
Up Close 








The Shepherd River comes spilling out of the mount- Fishing this river you have to be in the brook 
ains of New Hampshire. When it hits Maine it is moving because of the heavy growth on the banks. You can’t 
briskly. This is where | like to fish it, near the border. horse in a trout in here, you have to tire him. 

With a five trout limit in Rivers you have to release | played him as he jumped and tugged to get free. 
many, otherwise your trip would be cut short, possibly Finally he felt tired so | brought him to my chest. He 
to just 15 minutes. was a good 12 inches and quite healthy. 

Using worms and a small gold spinner | worked my | grabbed him with one hand and with the other 
way down through the fast water to the deep holes. | removed the hook. The trout grasped for all his 
Picking up a pair of nine inchers and releasing numerous _|ife he had left in him. It was enough to let him flip 
smaller trout, some below six inches, | came to what looked out of my hands and return to the waters he called his 
like a backed up beaver bog. home. 

Could it be a beaver bog in this swift water? During this commotion | must have riled the 

“big blanket’’ for in front of my eyeball 

The weather beaten beaver house left a sign of was the biggest beaver | have ever seen. 

vacancy. The water got deeper, waist high and dusk came 

By The Grey Ghost quickly. Conditions couldn't be any better. | was | made a hissing sound, the beaver cracked his 
moving my bait around the submerged part of the tail and sounded. | had thoughts of the big fella 

2 beaver house. knawing at my waders so | went to shore and waited 
MEETING THE BIG BLANKET UP CLOSE for a few minutes and went back to fishing. 
Bang! | gota hit. This trout hit like it was the 
While fishing the Shepherd River in Brownfield one lowry !ast meal he'd have. But not another nibble that night. 
humid afternoon | had another experience one can only have 
in this great state of Maine. | was hoping it was. 
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“knew 
could save me time. 
Now I find out itcan 
save me money, too.” 


by Stephen Bither-Lape 


Progress always seems to bring mixed blessings. To 
a “progressive,” progress may mean an improved social 
condition, such as a higher minimum wage. To a social 
observer, progress in the past few years has brought us 
leisure suits, salad bars, and a major change in our mone- 
tary and credit system. Though the first two may be 
fraught with some hidden danger, the third, our personal 
financial system, is so flawed that it may require us to 
expend some of our progressive energies resisting progress. 


In case you hadn’t noticed, there has been a quantam 
leap in the way our money is handled. The pay envelope 
which once held cash now holds either a check or a deposit 
slip. Sales clerks look with surprise at cash purchases, 
expecting to tote up another amount for Master Charge. 
And now you don't even have to bother with signing 
your name on acheck: You can call your bank and they'll 
pay it for you. These are examples of the cashless society 
toward which we are evolving, and which, not surprisingly, 
bankers say will make life so much more convenient. 

In some wavs, it’s like the little lines on all the items at the 
grocery store, designed, the grocers say, to save you money 
because the store won't have to pay people to stamp prices 
any more. The similarity is that in both cases a new system 
has been decided upon and imposed without our partici- 
pation in the decision. The effect, in both cases, is the 
replacement of individual control by a one-way trust in 

the institution and its computer. 


One interesting result of the cashless system is our 
increased dependency on banks. Rising from the ashes of 
city tenements, the gleaming new bank buildings represent 
the center of our existence, from cashing paychecks to 
making payments on dinette sets. The banker who points 
at the cashless society does so with glee, for he knows that 
the bank will get a piece of the action, either through a 
service charge on the transaction or from the increased 
amount of money “on deposit” (and thus loanable) that 
will result if all transactions are merely internal transfers. 








aying Your 
Phone 





“Paying bills used to ' es 


bea hassle. Novw all it 
takes is a phone call. 


one good idea.” 






There are two basic fronts on which to oppose the 
cashless system - the consumer front and the political front. 
To consumers, a credit card of “bill phone’’ may be more 
convenient, but it is certainly more costly. Columnist 
Sylvia Porter pointed out recently that the credit phone 
system causes the customer to lose “float”: A regular 
checking account is not charged until the check is 
cleared at your bank. Thus, you could send a check to 
your Uncle Willie in Texas; he could wait a week to cash 
it; and you wouldn’t be charged until the check came 
back. Closer to home, you can write a check on Friday 
and you wouldn’t have to make a deposit until Monday. 
The time lag is called “float,” and it’s an advantage you 
would lose under a telephone credit transfer system. Some- 
thing even more dangerous is the possibility of a 


mistake at the bank. The operator writes the wrong amount 


down and you don’t catch the error or someone gives 

the wrong account number, the error slips through, and 
your account pays the Value House for a ceramic owl you 
never even saw. And you have no receipt because you 

did it (or someone did it) over the phone? Sorry, pal, 

the computer doesn’t make mistakes. Speaking of 
mistakes, what if you get screwed in a deal and you 

might not get your money back? If you had float, and 

if you were fast, you could stop payment on the check. 
Not with a telephone setup. Another consumer tip - 

you can probably find a free checking account somewhere, 
but all banks are charging for the telephone deal. Of 
course, your little Master Charge card can prove expensive 
too - you have to pay 1%% interest per month on all the 
free money you borrow. 


Let's get paranoid for a minute. The government can 
do anything. Maybe even major corporations can do any- 
thing. They can (and probably do) snoop around in your 
checking account. What's worse, though, is that under a 
cashless system, they could either tap right into your 
account or put a lien on it if you owed money. Your money 








is just a phone call away - from them. Or, for that matter, 
from anyone who could talk turkey with the computer. 
According to Porter, banks admit that customer security is 


a low priority. Everyone has a computer horror story. Once, 


on my automatic withdrawal for loan payment, a bank 
employe lost a piece of paper, which caused an overdraft 
in my checking account two days before Christmas, and 
a foreclosure notice a week after. 


There are several objections on the political front. 
John Rensenbrink, an economics professor at Bowdoin, 
believes that easy credit tends “to get people further sucked 
into the system by consuming more and wasteful things.” 


Corporations are under extreme pressure to sell their products 


and banks are helping them out, unwittingly or not, accord- 
ing to Rensenbrink. A cashless system also eliminates the 
restraint of actual, available cash. Although banks set 
limits on total credit card charges, a credit card holder can 
get the euphoric feeling that “this is not really money and 


what the heck.” Prof, Rensenbrink says, ‘Nobody knows what 


money is any more. . . The money system has become mysti- 
fied." This leads to another political situation - this system 
is just another example of the increasing depersonalization 
of all our institutions - we're dealing with a computer about 
our own damn money. One final political point is that 

if you view banks monolithically, and if you disapprove of 
the social policies of banks, such as “redlining,”” minority 
employment, or stock holdings in corrupt corporations, 


the cashless society allows you no recourse : you have to 


deal with one of them. 


| don’t recommend that we stuff money in our 
mattresses. Not only is it lumpy, but it’s not very safe from 
fire and theft. Keeping money in a savings account can 
provide interest, and a checking account is really the only 
way to send money through the mail. What | do recommend 
is caveat emptor, let the potential credit user beware, and 
and remember that a credit card isn’t like monopoly 
money - it’s the real thing. Think about it. 


sports 


WOMEN 
IN 


SPORTS 


Slowly, reluctantly 
the sports world 
makes room 


In 1976, the American woman Miki Gorman ran a 
marathon in two hours, 39 minutes and 11 seconds - - 
fast enough to have won the men’s Olympic gold medal 
in 1896, 1900, 1908 or 1924. 


Fifty years ago, a woman became the first person 
ever to swim the English Channel, and today the fastest 
times for the channel crossing - - in both directions - - 
are still held by women. 


And in shorter events female swimmers from East 
Germany, the U.S. and Australia regularly turn in faster 
times than male swimmers from many other countries. 


All of which adds up to a convincing rebuttal 
to the old “self-evident” truth that biological reasons 
alone prevent women from equaling men in sports. 


Women may never hit a baseball as far as 
Mickey Mantle or serve a tennis ball as hard as 
Jimmy Connors. But in other sporting events they may 
be biologically superior to men. 


Long-distance running and swimming provide a case 
in point, Dr. Joan Ullyot, a doctor of sports medicine 
and herself a runner, says women have more body fat 
than men, so even after men have used up their source 
of energy (carbohydrates) women can keep going on 
their body fat. 


This lets them run or swim farther, if not necessar- 
ily faster, than men, she says - - and it may explain the 
female dominance of English Channel swimming. 


In shorter races as well as the long-distance events 
women’s times are progressively catching up with men’s. 


The women’s 100-meter world record was first 
recognized in 1934 at 11.7 seconds. For the same year 
the men’s record was 10.3 seconds, a superiority of 
13.6 percent. 


In swimming women’s performances are on the average 
closer to those of men than in running, And the women’s 


The average difference between the 15 recognized male 
and female world records in 1976 stood at 9.2 percent. For 
the seven of these events in which both male and female re- 
cords were recognized in 1956 the average difference stood at 
12.2 percent. 


Predicting the future is always a risky business, but all 
the figures available indicate that average performance in 
speed and endurance events for women could eventually 
equal that of men, 


While women may be improving their performance 
compared with men, they've been sadly neglected in the 
U,S., according to Womensports magazine, which reports 
that American universities spend little more than two per- 
cent of their total athletic budget on women’s sports. 


“Money is a big part of making a program go, and 
men’s sports have tremendous control over it,” says 
women’s coach Kathy Scott. 


Enthusiasm is fine, she says, but you can’t really 
do a good job without money. 


Another problem is the lack of facilities and 
coaches. Many women’s coaches don’t put all their 
efforts into their jobs because they feel they aren't 
getting any help from school administrators and 
others, according to one coach, 


“After a while, they throw up their hands and say 
‘What's the use?’ ” she says. 


U.S, women athletes also face outmoded training 
methods. For example, the conventional wisdom is 
that women cannot lift weights without developing 
bulging muscles. 


But Dr, Jack Wilmore, head of physic: educa- 
tion at the University of Arizona, says weight training 
will produce a great improvement in strength with 
neglibible increase in muscle mass, In the same weight 
program, he argues, women will develop only one- 
tenth the muscle mass of a man. 


Another coach adds that it’s the male hormone 
testosterone that produces big muscles, and that 
women have only very small amounts of it in their 


rate of improvement in times has been greater than the men’s. bodies. 










While U.S. women athletes operate under these 
handicaps, conditions are different in other countries. 
And the statistics indicate sociocultural factors - - 
like money and motivation - - may be far more 
important than biology. 


Eastern European countries encourage their 
female athletes more than Western countries do, and 
the smaller gap between men’s and women’s perfor- 
mance reflects this. 


For example, the average difference between 
men’s and women’s track records in nine events was 
12 percent in East Germany in 1974. In Russia it was 
12.6 percent and in Hungary 13.4 percent. But the 
difference in France was 15.6 percent, in South 
Africa 16.8 percent and in Belgium 17.6 percent. 


“Considering the handicaps U.S. women 
athletes have - - lack of money, lack of facilities, 
cultural biases against women’s sports - - I'd say U.S. 
women are doing well,”’ says LeRoy Walker, track 
coach at the University of North Carolina. 


But the biggest barrier to U.S, women’s sport 
performance may be psychological. 


“Success in sports is 90 percent motivation,” 
says Walker, And here, he says, U.S. women are at 
a tremendous disadvantage because they aren't 
raised to be competitive. 


American women who are competitive and 
successful are taunted about their loss of 
“femininity,” say Dr. Thomas Boslooper and Marcie 
Hayes in their book The Femininity Game. 


Worrying about their femininity, they lose the 
will to win and, adds one coach, “If you don’t believe 
in yourself, you won't beat anybody.” 


Ultimately, women’s success in sports will depend 
on their own heads, says Dr, Boslooper. 


__ If they can break out of their traditional role 
of passivity and non-competitiveness, he says, they can 
begin to fulfill their potential in sports. 


Carl Guay 


After Working Day and 
Night for Months, One 
Storm Nearly Wiped 
Him Out 


by Jackie Potter 


Last spring Carl Guay graduated from Biddeford High 
School. He is the oldest of his family’s three children and 
was well known in high school for being incredibly 
hard working. Throughout his life he has always had a real 
interest in the outdoors - particularly fur trapping and fish- 
ing. In fact he hoped and still hopes to spend his life 
lobstering. 


Last fall Carl borrowed $10,000. Last month a bad 
storm nearly wiped him out. He had just spent the last 
summer lobstering with a little punt and sometimes 
working with another fellow on a larger boat. He’d do 
this every morning from 5 a.m. to 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon. Then at 3, Carl would go into the mill in Bidde- 
ford. He’d work there until three o’clock in the morning. 


He says he did that because ‘the only way to make 
money in them places is to get four hours of overtime.” 
Carl worked on this schedule for five months. 


After working like crazy he took the $5,000 he 
had in the bank plus the $10,000 loan and he bought 
an old boat and all the necessary equipment for lobster- 
ing. “The name of the game is self-employed. Don’t 
have to take nobody's crap. That's the whole thing, 
plus it’s outside.” 


Carl put a lot of work into the boat. He burnt 
everything off, repainted it, refastened it, recorked 
it, did some work on the motor and other necessary 
work to get everything in the best possible shape. 

In late April he was ready, at age 20, to go to work. 


For a few weeks things were going well. Then 
at the beginning of May a storm hit. Actually, the 
storm itself wasn't so bad. The problem was that 
there was no warning and everyone had their traps 
Close in to the rocks, mostly in ten to twenty feet 
of water. 


Last time anything this bad happened was 
in February, 1971. Usually at this time of year we get 
a warning and we could have moved our traps out 
a half a mile. The lobsters are in shallow water now. 
In the winter theyre in deep water and then they 
crawl and come into rocks to get ready to shed. In 
June you don’t catch nothing anyways.” 


The day after the storm began, Carl saw how 
hard the wind was blowing from the Northeast and 
he knew that was it. He and other lobstermen went 
down to the beach and watched the traps getting 
smashed on the rocks. 


When it was all over, he ran around the beach 
for a day or two and picked up what was left of 
most of them. He found 50 out of the 300 traps. 
Lobster traps cost $15 a piece. Carl figures he lost 
$4500 including rope and buoys. Even at that, 
Carl Guay feels he is lucky because he had new traps. 
“A lot of guys had older traps which were really worn 
and they fell apart more easily.”’ 





So now he spends all his time repairing traps, 
trying to.get as many in the water as possible. Next 
month the lobsters will beshedding and he'll get 
nothing. Carl's hoping to get a few lobsters between 
now and then to pay for bait and gas. 


How will he get by? “I bought some mackerel 
nets for this month. Also, | can dig clams at low tide. 
This is my only income. Actually, I’m one of the 


lucky ones. Some guys owe for their business, house, 
they have families. I’m single.”’ 


Still, all Carl’s money is invested. He only has 
the money in his pockets. Looking at what has 
happened so quickly he says, “It just happened, 
nothing | can do about it - just hope the disaster funds 
come through. The way | look at it, if | don’t get 
some money somehow, it doesn’t look good. I'll have 
to start working like a madman again - nights and stuff.” 


Isn't it about 


TIME 


you 
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